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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN a fhort profpectus of this work pub- 
lifhed before it went to the prefs, to explain 
the Author’s defign, and his motive for 
publication to thofe inclined to countenance 
it, he there mentioned his intention of 
comprifing it in One Volume O@avo, con- 
fifting of Seventeen Chapters, the corftents 
of which were then laid before them. In 
the execution, however, of this plan, it 
was found neceffary, as already fet forth *, 
to divide it into Zwo, not only for the 
greater convenience of the reader, but the 
more perfect confideration of the different 
fubjects of which he was to treat; yet 
neither the zumber of Chapters nor. their 
arrangement has been altered; this Vo- 
lume, therefore, commences with Chap- 
ter Eleventh. The fhort fketch of the In- 
fluenza of 1782, which is added, it is 
hoped, will not be difpleafing to the young 
Military Medical Practitioner. 
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CHAP. XI, Surgeons diffuaded from ufing Billets, 
and of the propriety of keeping a medical Regifter 

; page I 

CHAP. XII. Of the Punifhments of the Soldiery, 


as faras the Surgeon is concerned ps 25 


CHAP. XIII. The Utility of Experiments.—Dan- 
ger of over-hafty Prognoftics 7 p. 8S 


CHAP. XIV. Of the Mate’s Qualifications p. 158° 


CHAP. XV. Surgeons Mates unneceflary ; and the 
propriety of augmenting the Surgeon’s Pay p. 185 


CHAP. XVI. OF Extra-Medicines allowed each 
Reciment, when in Camp, independent of the Me-— 
dicine-Money;, and of their being unneceflary 

p. 230 

CHAP. XVIL Neceflity of a liberal Education to 
Practice Medicine fuccefsfully —Regimental Prac- 
tice more the province of the Phyfician than the 
Surgeon feet sek 


short Defcription of the Influenza, &c. me 


Surgeons diffuaded jrom ufing Billets, and of 
the Propriety of keeping a Medical Regifter. 


*“T HouGH we took notice in a former 
Chapter of the danger of having the mind 
alienated from Medical Subjects by affo- 
ciating with the Officers, nothing was faid 
relative to Billets, notwithftanding they 
conduce in like manner to this end. In 
- quarters thefe are allowed to the officers in 
common with the privates. To dweil al- 
ways in public houfes is to dwell almott 
conftantly in the midft of noife, buftle, and 
revelling. In fuch places a man can never 
be alone, he is liable to interruption on every 
occafion, It is true, this may happen, not 
2B only 


[eee 
only oftener in one place than another; but 
the company he is expofed to, in this man- 
ner, will be in fome places more difagreeable. 
than in others, and more unfit for a perfon 
of genteel education to mingle with, if he 
could well avoid it. 


In fome towns it is cuftomary for every 
gueft of whatever rank, to meet in the fame 
room. Ina place where this cuftom prevails 
he will foon find himfelf furrounded with 
a crowd, drinking, fmoaking, (for this is 
the cuftom in many fuch inns in England) 
and converfing promifcuoufly together; no 
perfon concerns himfelf with the employ- 
ment of another, or refrains the more from 
indulging his own inclinations, the cuftom 
of the place giving themthis fanation, Here | 
the reader is not to fuppofe I am fpeaking 
of a London Coffee-Houfe, where every 
gueft may if he chufes have a feparate box, 
and may either write or read at his eafe, one 
perfon giving little difturbance to another. 
it is a very different place I am defcribing ; 

it 
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it may be a {mall room ina mean inn, where 
all fit round the fame table, nay the Cobler, 
and the Mayor of the Town together:* and 
where there may not be a place in the houfe 
sei to retire to on fuch occafions. 


In this dilemma, to ftudy, is impoffible. 
Itis, we hall {uppofe, the coldeft feafon of 
the year, and the weather even inclement 
for the feafon. There is not a fecond fire in 
the inn fave in the kitchen, for it is a part 
of the kingdom, where fire becomes a mate- 
rial article in houfe-keeping. The Surgeon 
may indeed retire to his bed-chamber, but 
he will not be allowed a feparate fire, with= 
out paying fixpence for what will be con- 
fumed in two or three hours; or what is 
more common, there is no fire place in the 
bed-chamber. What then muft he do? 
The alternatives are few; he muft lay afide 
his ftudies; and, perhaps, for felf-defence, 
be compelled to call for liquor, and join in 


the 


* I {peak from experience. 
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the noife to avoid fingularity. To betake 
himfelf to head quarters, and the mefs-room 
will be as inconvenient with refpect to ftudy ; 
there he will not be furrounded with lef 
noife, though his company will now be 
more felect; if he chufes neither of thefe, 
he has no where to fly, but to the kitchen. 
Sad alternative for a mind accuftomed to 
different companions! Suppofe he retires to 
his bed-chamber, and that there is a fire 
place in it; his fmall pay cannot afford a 
fire at fo enormous arate. Suppofe again he 
wifhes to walk out, rather thanremain among 
companions fuch as we have mentioned: the 
weather is even too inclement to allow of 
this amufemeut, and too cold to permit him 
to remain long 1 in his chamber without a 
fire; nor will they {uffer him to ftay in the 
kitchen, were he even willing for a time 
to intermix with fervants, but remind him, 
though politely indeed, that there i is a fire 
in the parlour, In this a double purpofe i is 
ferved. Firft, they get rid of his incum- 
brance about the fire; fecondly, by dif- 

mifling 
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miffing him to the parfour, there is the 
greater chance of his {pending fixpence in 
liquor. Befides, as he is furnifhed by the 
houfe with a bed, which the law obliges 
them to give him, they always look on him 
as a nuifance; did he expend all his fub- 
fiftance in the houfe, it would not fatisfy 
them; fuch is the general diflike inn-keepers 
fhow to the military; indeed, it muft be 
confefied they have fome caufe; for it is a 
fevere tax on them: the fubaltern officer 
fuffers by it alfo, becaufe he is often poorly 
accommodated; and his pay will not afford 
him to hire lodgings: however, fome may 
think this account exaggerated, I mention 
not only what I have experienced, but have 
alfo omitted circumftances, that would make 
the account even Jefs credible to perfons that 
have not felt the various inconveniences at- 
tending the life of a foldier. An officer of — 
rank is both allowed better accommodations, 
and is likewife better enabled from his pay 
to make his fituation comfortable; but one 
below the rank of a Captain, with only his 


pay 


Ee 
pay to fubfift him, muft fuffer many and 


great inconveniencies. 


Tue Inns, it is acknowledged, are not 
however all of this defcription Sometimes 
we find them extremely commodious. In 
fome he will be allowed a room, fire and can- 
dle, but never with a good grace, or true 
good will; for the magiftrate is frequently 
obliged to interfere in the officers behalf, 
who is compelled often to {pend money in 
the houfe for no reafon whatever, but to 
court the countenance of his hoft. Nay, 
fuppofing the beft; he is liable to many in- 
conveniencies and interruptions. Ifa friend 
calls he treats him perhaps, or is treated; or 
if he endeavours to apologize, that he can- 
not drink; that liquor does not fuit his pre- 
fent ftate of health, ftill his friend may per- 
fift, alledging it may be of fervice; perhaps, 
he will hint the refufal proceeds from par- 
fimony, an accufation which his pride re- 
volts at; and hence his compliance merely to 
weaken the force of the infinuation. In this 

manner 
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manner his money is expended, his time 
wafted, and his mind vitiated. Again, fup- 
pofe the weather mild and favourable, fo 
that the furgeon can retire to his chamber; 
his bedchamber is not entirely his own; if 
poffible he will be put into a double bedded 
room; here either one of the officers fhares 
it with him, or what is much worfe, it is 
every catual paflengers that pays forit. In 
_ both thefe fituations his inconveniencies are 
great; his comrade will {pend perhaps feveral 
hours a day in the room, during which it 
may be almoft impracticable to purfue his 
{tudies; for as his comrade’s mind is engaged 
in different purfuits, he will think himfelf 
little interefted im favouring the Doctor's 
defigns. 


PrivaTeE lodgings then is by far prefer- 
able, but it is not in every town, where he 
ean afford to engage them. The places they 
are moft wanted in, are where a fubaltern 
can leaft afford them on his pay. Suppote, 
fuch a place near London, as defcribed above, 


where 
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whete fire is fo expenfive, every neceffary 
is dear in proportion. A very incommo- 
dious room may coft him above fix fhillings 
a weels, he has fire and candle to provide 
befides, if he eats at a public houfe, a dinner 
of the moft common food, and even then 
but feanty, ftands him a fhilling; which is 
denominated by them a parhament dinner; 
for there is a law, by which the landlord is 
obliged to give an officer his dinner for a 
fhilling; but in thefe places one fhilling and 
fixpence is the common price; for the par- 
lament dinner is held in a contemptuous 
light, and the confequence often is, difagree~ 
able infinuations from the landlord, and in- 
civil {neers from the attendants. Small beer 
at the leaft is two.pence. All this is to come 
from a guinea a week fubfiftance, befides 
breakfaft, clothes, fhoes, and many other 
things which muft occafionally be pur- 
chafed; can a fubaltern, i. e. the Surgeon 
afford to hire a room? In the prefent ftate 
of his pay, he cannot. 


Ir 
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It were to be wifhed therefore, that the 
regulations were fuch, that the Surgeon 
fhould be provided with private lodgings, in 
order to give him the better opportunity of 
purfuing his bufinefs, which is of fo much 
importance to the corps. Tf he keeps a jour= 
nal of every patient’s cafe as he ought to do, 
it will oblige him to fpend a confiderable 
part of the day in writing, and it has already 


~ been fhown how inconvenient, nay almoft 


impoffible this becomes in billets. Some 
may fay, he ought to fpend-his time in his 
hofpital; let this be his place of ftudy; and 
then much of his complaints againft bad bil- 
lets, and inconvenient lodgings will ceafe; 
but it fhould be firtt enquired, whether he 
has an hofpital; and what are its accommo- 
dations? It is probable he has none; for it 
is generally found alfo that in thofe places 
where they are moft needed, houfes for the 
accommodation of fick Soldiers cannot be 
procured. But allowing there be an hof- 
pital; we have pointed out in a former part 
how incommodious they generally are. 


Vou. U1. C a? To 
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To procure the Surgeon a room when the 
regiment is in quarters feems to beneceffary ; 
but how the expence is to be defrayed may 
not feem fo obvious; the {tock purfe we 
dare hardly mention; it would be hard to 
rob one officer to ferve another; yet fince 
government has made no provifion here, 
fome regimental fcheme, we think, fhould 
be thought of. The only one that feems 
practicable is to take the allowance of a 
fhilling a day from the non-effective men; 
or in other words, let him be allowed to 
pay one of the companies, fuch as can be 
agreed on among the corps. Each com-- 
pany has the pay of three privates allotted 
for the repair of arms and accoutrements ; 
this.is one fhilling and fixpence a-day. 
Let him have this for paying the com- 
pany. This will give him little inter- 
ruption; for one of the Serjeants will 
do the duty for a fhilling, or even fix- 
pence a-week. He has only to fettle his 
accounts with him once a-week, which will 
not occupy above half an hour : here will 
be nine fhillings and fixpence a-week at 
leatt, 


pret. 4.) 


leaft. It is true he runs a hazard; if a 
man deferts in debt, he will be obliged to 
anfwer it to the Pay-mafter; alfo to repair 
what may be wanted in the arms of the 
-company, fince it is for this purpofe the 
money is granted by Government ; but, on 
an average, he may {till clear a crown, or 
fix fhillings a-week : this will afford him a 
room, fire, and candles. What is faid here 
is likewife meant of the Surgeon’s-mate. 
The non-effective men of another company 
fhould be allowed him, The good effects 
of fuch a regulation, and encouragement, I 
am perfuaded, would foon appear, by his 
better attendance on his profeffional duty. ° 
The fatisfa€tion this mutt afford a Coms 
manding Officer, of a humane difpofition, 
and the corps in general, will be a fufficient 
recompence for the {mall indulgence al- 
lowed him *. 

3 Ir 


* Since the peace was concluded, an alteration is 
made in the non-effeGtive men; only two are allowed 


now toa regiment of eight companies, in place of 
three. ‘This comes only to 18], 5s. per annum; half 
at 
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Ir will be faid, the Surgeon’s perquifite, 
and {faving from the medicine-money, puts 
it eafily in his power to furnifh a private 
‘room ; but we fuppofe the Commanding 
Officer has taken this out of his hands, and 
that he muft fubfift on his pay; for we 
fhall afterwards endeavour to fhew, that 
fome regulation is neceflary refpecting the 
medicine-money. This, or fome fuch me- 
thod, fhould be put in praétice, if the pay 
is to remain as itisat prefent. But another 
{cheme thall afterwards be fubmitted to the 
opinion of the public, which appears pre- 
ferable. 


Wuewn we confider the value of a man 
to Government, a political and patriotic 
principle, 

at leaft it will take to keep the arms and accoutre- 
ménts in repair; the faving then cannot be above fix- © 
pence a-day. As he may fometimes be in barracks, 
this may almoft be fufficient at an average ; but each 
Captain ought, for the fake of their men, to add fix- 


pence a-week more; the fame to the mate, if mates 
are to be continued, | 
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principle, as well as humanity, fhould in- 
fluence our minds to procure every thing 
the army can afford. for his welfare. The 
death of a private is a lofs to the. nation, 
fince he cofts confiderably before he is fit 
to act as a foldier in the defence of his King 
and country: for, fuppofe, at the death of 
one man, another recruit could be imme- 
diately procured, he demands his bounty, 
which mutt come from the national 
purfe, independent of his pay, neceflaries, 


and accoutrements. In times of war he is 
a double expence from an augmented 


bounty, and a double lofs, as men are 
then doubly neceflary, and obtained with 
much difficulty. Every death muft af- 
fe&t the fervice, as it is a diminution 
of the national defence, and ftrength; 
and {urely it muft fo far affect the na- 
tional purfe, as the expence thereby in- 
curred amounts to. If this be allowed, 
and it appears undeniable, it points out the 
attention the foldiery deferve in a political 
view ; and, we hope, humanity will be fuf- 
ficient to. enforce what politics demonftrate 

as 
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as neceflary. Hence every degree of en- 
couragement fhould be given to the medi- 
cal department, where fo large a fhare of 
the foldiers’ welfare is placed, 


«© Succefs in war,” fays Dr. Millar, 
<¢ depends on preferving military forces in 
health and vigour: difarmed by ficknefs, 
the moft intrepid warriors become a prey to 
the moft pufillanimous adverfary ; the 
wealthieft nations to thofe of the feweft re- 
fources, and the ftronger to the weaker 
power. Fleets and armies moulder away 
by difeafe: new levies do not fupply the 
place of veterans trained to arms, and inured 
to martial atchievements. 


Yet this fundamental branch of the art 
‘of war hath not been cultivated: phyfi- 
cians only, it hath been fuppofed, can beft 
judge of it; the moft unfuccefsful hath 
been confulted. The fimple mathematics 
of fhop arithmetic, as it is happilyjexprefied 
by a celebrated political writer, might have 
corrected thefe ill-founded opinions, State{- 

men 


eed 
men might have judged without profef- 
fional {kill, and afcertained the truth by 


numerical calculation. *.” 


Suppose the medical department of a 
regiment is placed on the liberal plan we 
have proved to be neceflary, the phyfician, 
er furgeon, that has the appointment, 
fhould, on his part, enter into obligations, 
which the military laws fhould take care 
were performed, and this under the penalty 
ef fevere punifhment. 


This leads me to mention a medical 
journal. It fhould be confidered as a ne- 
ceffary part of his duty, to keep a regular | 
journal of every fick man’s cafe that enters | 
his lift, whofe complaints are deemed of — 
the leaft ferious nature; with a hiftory of 
the fymptoms, and the prefcriptions ufed. 
A copy of this might be given to the Co- 
lonel at ftated regular periods, and by him, 

if 


© Vid. Introd. to Dif. of the Army in the late war. 
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if he thought proper, tranf{mitted to the 
Phyfician and Surgeon-general for their 
-infpeGtion, particularly fuch cafes as ter- 
minated fatally, in order that they might 
judge, as far as the cafe ftated ailowed 
them, whether the Doétor had ditcharged 
his duty faithfully or otherwife: the me- 
dical and furgical cafes being tranferibed 
into feparate books, fhould each be fent te 
the refpective infpectors; the medical to 
the Phyfician, the furgical to the Surgeon. 
The examination of thefe will, no doubt, be 
fome additional trouble to the Phyfician 
and Surgeon-general ; but we fuppofe their 
falaries are fufhcient to recompenfe them. 
There is no doubt, however, of their ready 
- compliance with any {cheme that has for 
its object the profperity of the fervice, and 
the health of fo numerous a body of his 
Majefty’s fervants. This would be fome- 
what fimilar to the log-book of a fhip, by 
which the Commander’s conduct is check- 
-ed under any fufpicions of mifbehaviour. 
It would certainly be a powerful reftraint 

on 


payed 

@n inattention and indolence; and perhaps 
would be as great a means of reftraining 
unqualified perfons from regimental prac- 
tice, as any yetufed. ‘They would be now 
careful to avoid falling under the difgrace, 
and cenfure of men of profefhonal abilities 
placed above them. 


In carrying on this regifter, the fame 
plan fhould be purfued asis adopted in other 
Hofpitals. Firft, the fymptoms defcribed ; 
then the daily prefcriptions mentioned ; and 
Jaftly, an account of the operation of the 
medicine, with the changes the patient 
daily undergoes, whether for better or 
worfe, taking care to feparate the diftur- 
bances created by the medicines them- 
felves*, which are exhibited, from fuch 


* <¢ Tt feems certain, that medicines which do not 
*¢ produce fome good effect, are, if they are of any ac- 
** tivity, conftantly more or lefs pernicious. We 


“¢ muft therefore learn how to eftimate the effeéts of 


“© remedies, if we wifh to avoid an erroneous applica- 


“* tio of them, and to diftinguifh what fhare they 
“© may have in the effential or accidental fymptoms of a 
*€ difeafe.” Vid. Zimmerm, onExperience in Phyfic. 

Vor. II. D {ymptoms 


\ 
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fymptoms as truly arife from the nature of 
the difeafe (for a careful diftin€tion fhould 
be made here in giving an accurate hiftory 
of what is going forward), and this conti- 
nued till the cafe either ends fatally or fa- 
_vourably. The experience reaped from 
-fuch ftri& obfervations, would add to the 
| ftock of the Surgeon’s knowledge, while a 
 defire for honeft reputation would quicken 
his diligence; and this, perhaps, equally as 
muchas if his f{upport and continuancein the 
| appointment depended folely on his fuccefs. 


Ir fome plan of this nature be not en- 
tered into among regimental Surgeons 
themfelves, for their own improvement, or 
by an order from fuperiors in the fervice, 
_they may goon in the fame thoughtlefs 
‘ routine, tread in the fame beaten tract of 
’ bleeding, bliftering, vomiting, and purging 
indifcriminately from habit, more than 
reafon, as we have fometimes had occafion 
to obferve, without the trouble of re- 
flection, whether it is likely to do good of 
harm, or may be proper or mifchievous. 


To 
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To perfons of this thoughtlefs turn, no 
time is fo tirefome as that fpent in an exa- 
mination of the fick lift; the patients 
names are called over, fome infignificant 
advice given ; perhaps ordering the patients 
to procure fomething, which the Surgeon 
ought not only to. confider they cannot 
afford from the {mall pittance of their fub- 
fiftence, but which, if its application be 
neceflary, he ought to furnifh them with ; 
then return to his amufements, whether 
walking, fowling, fifhing, hunting, or the | 
like, till the hour of dinner approaches ; 
while this and the jovial glafs engages, per- 
haps, the greater part of the evening ; 
morning comes, and the fame fcene is 
again acted ; while the patients are but too 
often left to the ftrength of their conftitu- 
tions, and the operations of nature for a 
cure. ‘ | | 


Wuat I mean they fhould furnifh, if 
it be neceffary to prefcribe them, are, 
. milk, vinegar, ‘bread for poultices, oat- 
meal, 
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meal, and oil. . Thefe articles are often 
ufed in the regimental practice, and often 
with the greate{t propriety ; yet feldom have 
I obferved it to be at the Surgeon’s expence. 
If a foldier, by fome accident, meets with 
a bruife or fprain on any part of his body, 
he is probably fent away, with an advice 
to bathe it with yinegar. ‘This treatment 
may be extremely proper ; but as it may 
happen that none is given him, and he can- 
not afford to buy it, the advice is as fel- 
dom put in practice; thus the cure is fre- 
quently left to nature, 


Breap and milk poultices are as often 
applied, with advantage, to various com- 
plaints. When this is the cafe, the patients 
in fome regiments are obliged to furnith 
both bread and milk. I have known this 
become a very heavy and oppreffive tax on 
the foldier, in cafes where their applica~ 
tion was neceflary for any length of time; 
it may be two months and upwards. I have 
known them coft him no lefs than three 

half- 
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_ halfpence a-day during the time they were 
ufed ; and his remaining fubfiftence did not 
"greatly exceed as much more: at the ut- 
moft, the remainder left was only about 
twopence halfpenny. For when a patient 
is fent to the regimental hofpital, half a 
crown a week is generally his allowance 
while he continues init. This is put into’ 
the hands of the hofpital ferjeant, and ex- 
pended in the mefs, or as the Surgeon 
points out. 


The men juftly complain of this heavy 
tax; and it is fortheir fakes alone I men- 
tion it here, in hopes, if thefe pages fall in- 
to the hands of any who ftill purfue the 
~ fame cuftom, they may reform this abufe, 
and act differently. They muft know, that 
the privates pay for their medicines inde- 
pendent of this, which the Surgeon of the 
refpective regiments receives for the pur- 
pofe of furnifhing medicines, and things 
that may be comprehended under this 
head: for though they urge, that bread and 

milk 
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milk forms no part of the Materia Me- 
dica; in a foldier’s cafe, I would infift that 
it does, and that not only thefe, but every 
thing befides ordered by the way of cure, 
fhould be held in this light, and procured 
from the medicine fund: and here let me 
take notice of another auxiliary of the fame 
nature, flannels for wrapping round limbs, 
fhoulders, arms, &c. affected with rheuma- 
tic pains: Thefe, like the others, are often 
prefcribed, and often with as much pro- 
pricty. But cana foldier afford to buy a 
yard, or half a yard of flannel, when he 
needs it for fuch complaints? A dozen or 
more of proper fizes, thould be kept in the 
hoipital, and lent to them occafionally; the 
medicine money can afford all, and ought 
to afford them. 


Wuart I have faid on this head will ap- 
ply to oat-meal: this is ufed likewife in 
cafes of various kinds in the form of poul- 
tice mixed with fome other medicines, and 
with much fuccefs, in fwellings of different 

kinds; 
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kinds ; it is ufed as a proper vehicle for ap- 
plying lead either in form of Sach: Saturn: 
difolved in water; or in that preparation 
known by the name of Goulard’s Vegeto- 
Mineral Water.. When Beer is ordered in 
poultice; the fame will apply to it. Some 
Surgeons apply oat-meal, and ftale beer 
to ill conditioned fores; and they fay with 
good effects: when this is the cafe the Sur- 
geon, not the patient, ought to bear the 
-expence; he is paid for all; therefore he 
ought to afford every thing he finds it ex- 
pedient to prefcribe, that part of regimen 
comprehending diet and culinary articles 
excepted. 


WHERE fuch exactions are made, I mean 
when every thing proper, fuch as is now 
mentioned, are with-held from the foldier, 
when the medicine money can afford 
them, the military laws fhould interpofe. 
And if Surgeons were compelled to return 
threefold, or fomething of this fort, to the 
man from whom they had made this exac- 
‘tion, with a public reprimand from the 
Commanding 
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Commanding Officer, it might be the 
means of reformation; but it is not for 
me to prefume pointing at the mode: I 
muft content myfelf with pointing out 
thofe abufes that feem to call for reform. 


An orderly officer, it is true, vifits the 
hofpital in camp daily; in quarters, gene- 
rally weekly ; but I fear it is too much a 
matter of form with many. ‘The report 
he returns to the Commanding Officer is as 
often taken from the Surgeon as from the 
patients. Indeed, he comes rather to en- 
quire if any thing be wanted, fuch as fire- 
wood, ftraw, &c. than to hear complaints. 
He ought to vifit the medicine-cheft, and 
fee that it be well furnifhed ; but of this in 
general he is a very incompetent judge ; 
Befides, the Surgeon will feldom complain 
that medicines are wanting, when he knows 
he muft himfelf procure them ; or, in other 
re{pects, lodge an information againft him- 
felf: But with thefe remarks I mutt leave 
this fubject, and haften to another of no lefs 
sm portance. | 
| CHAP. 
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Of the Punifhments of the Soldiery, as far as 


the Surgeon is concerned, 


Tue military laws are ftrict, and it is 
abfolutely neceflary, for the proper beha- 
viour, and fubordination of the privates it 
fhould be fo. For this purpofe Court- 
_ Martials are often conftituted to take into 
confideration the offences of thofe againft 
whom accufations have been lodged, and 
punifhments are frequently the confequence. 


Tue Britifh difcipline may be called fe- 
vere, yet it is in many re{pects more lenient 
than what the foldiery of fome other nations 
experience. It is often indeed found ne- 
ceffary to punifh faults not only proceeding 
from defign, but thofe from negligence. If 


_ this was not done, negligence might prove 
Vou. II. E of 
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of the worft confequence to an army, 
Among the Pruffian foldiery this is carried 
to a degree far beyond any thing we are ac- 
- quainted with in the Britith fervice. Dr. 
Moore informs us, that if even a foldier’s 
hat is blown off by the wind, he is feverely 
punifhed for it, although it cannot be fup- 
pofed he made an agreement with the winds | 
tor that purpofe. If; in the fhock of a 
charge, a dragoon, by a dangerous acci- 
dent, falls from his horfe, and is thereby 
liable to be trampled to death by thofe that 
come after him, yet if he furvives the acci- 
dent, he is brought to the Halbards; <* by 
this means,” fays one of his Pruffian Ma- 
jefty’s Generals, ‘* we teach them the double 
danger of negligence, and force them to be 
conftantly attentive to their duty.” 


In his Britannic Majefty’s fervice we find 
them however occafionally fevere.. Anthony 
Gregory of the tenth regiment of foot, in 
the year 1759, was punifhed with a hun-— 
dred lathes for fuffering the queue of his hair 


to 
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to drop off when ‘on. duty} his; hair was 
fhort, which obliged him to wear, a queue, 
which perhaps he had that Anosning: care- 
lefsly fasdty Ns 3 


es court smartials meet, and punifh- 
ments are decreed, a difagreeable duty de- 
volves on the furgeon; for no.man by the 
military laws, can be flogged. without his 
attendance. It becomes his bufinefs di- 
ligently to watch over the fufferers; for 
fhould the punifhment adjudged prove 
greater than it is his opinion the delinquent 
can bear without hazard of his life, he has 
authority to {top the Drummers (the execu- 
tioners) at any period of it, and order him. 
to be taken down. 


Tuls duty 1S, truly, one of themoft difagree- 
able he is called on to perform: and one, likes 
wife, that requires no {mall fhare of penetra- 
tion to difcharge confcientioutly ; for impofi- 
tion thou gh fomewhat a juftifiable | one, Is 
no where apter to be practifed than’ here.” 

“WHERE 


? 
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WHERE ts the man that will not endea- 
vour to avoid punifhment, if he thinks 
firatagem can accomplith it? with this view, 
the {urgeon will fometimes find the fuf- 
ferer fall into a feeming deliqdum animl, 
before receiving his firft twenty-five lafhes* ; 
perhaps before he is much hurt, or almoft 
any of the cuticlé of his fhoulders lacerated : 
if the court martial has adjudged him much 
punifhment, he fhould not be taken down 
at this period; there are few that cannot, 
with the utmoft fafety, bear double, or treble 
this number; if it be feigned, which may 
be difcovered by the ftate of his eyes, for 
this very reafon he fhould not be ordered 
down. 


Ir isno uncommon thing, indeed, to fee 
feigned fainting fits on thefe occafions, in 
order to excite the commiferation of the 


= 4 At the end of every 25 firokes, a frefh Drummer 

takes the cats; and this rotation is continued till the 
punifhment is finifhed. 

| fpectator, 
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{pectators, particularly the commanding 
officer, in hopes of pardon; but we ac- 
knowledge it may at the fame time be real ; 
for the firft few ftrokes in Jacerating the 
kin, give more pain than a great number 
afterwards, when once it becomes fo bruifed 
and deftroyed in its texture by the cats, as 
to deaden and blunt its fenfation. To an 
anatomift this, I apprehend, will appear 
rational and evident; he knows the fenfibi- 
lity of. the cutis from the great number of 
nerves that enter it; nay, even the cuticle 
which many held as altogether void of fen- 
fation, and to be compofed of lamella, 
without nerves, has been fuppofed of late 
by fome diftinguifhed anatomifts to be al- 
moft entirely a.congeries of them;* but 
this is a fubje& we fhall not at prefent enter 
into; it will require much more inveftiga- 
tion than it has hitherto underwent, to elu- 
cidate it fatisfaCtorily. 


@ Vid. an account of the nerves as feen by Prof, 
Monro, in the Med, Comment. 


THE 
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Tue trapezius, and head of the deltoid 
mufcles, which lie moft in the way of the 
inftrument of punifhment, and have but 
few nerves, comparatively, entering their 
fubftance, do not feel fo acutely as many 
other parts of the body. All, parts deeply 
covered with flefh, if they have not lefs 
fenfibility, are at leaft lefs liable to danger 
from wounds. This is fufficiently proved 
by the common method of punifhing dif- 
obedient children. The pofteriors, on 
which they generally receive it, are com- 
pofed of three large mufcules, called glutei, 
and which as it would feem, are endowed 
with lefs fenfibility from the {mall number 
of nerves that enter them, than many other 
parts of the body, bulk for bulk confjdered ; 
it does not require the fkill of an anatomitt 
to point out this to the offended parent. 
Common fenfe, and experience both thow 
that little injury will be done the child,. 
from confiderable punifhment on this part 
of his body. | 


ANOTHER 
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ANOTHER reafon is, the part yields to 
the ftroke, and its force is thereby broken; 
the fame degree of punifhment, that is,_ 
ftrokes of equal force, on the tibia, the 
‘ ancle, or other parts little defended with 
flefh, would receive injury much longer 
' felt, and not fo eafily removed; the hard 
bone below acting as 2 fulcrum, would give 
the ftroke its fulleft power; while the vef- 
fels; nerves, and membranes of great fen- 
fibility lying between, muft be bruifed in 
proportion. 


THAT part of the Deltoid mufcle cover 
ing the fhoulder, is likewife compoted of 
a large quantity of mufcular fibres. Hence 
in the moft common method of punifhing 
foldiers, it is not only prudent but rational 
to teach thofe whofe duty it is to execute it, 
carefully to avoid the ribs, and inflict it on 
this part. The pain alfo becomes lefs from 
the numbnefs that takes place by conftant 
flagellation, for perhaps half an hour at a 
time. Should the fufferer really fall into a 

deliquum 
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deliquum, fome of his punifhment paffing 
during fome feconds of intenfibility, is, I 
think, in his favour, fince he feels not; 
or at leaft ob{curely, what he now re- 
ceives. } 


We find this a wife provifion of nature 
on all occafions, where pain becomes ex- 
ceflive, and irritates the tyftem too much; 
here the powers of life, as it were, are at 
once fufpended, and an interval of infen- 
fibility follows, whereby, like fleep, per- 
haps, to the wearied fyftem, it is in fome 
meafure recruited, and rendered capable of 
withftanding the threatening danger. In 
this fenfe a flight deliquum is far from being 
alarming: it only becomes fo by its du- 
ration; befides, the continuance of the 
{timulus of flagellation is one of the beft 
means of recalling the patient back to fen- 
fibility. In flighter cafes, then, of deliquum 
the punifhment need not be interrupted; a 
few more ftripes will bring the fufferer again 
to himfelf, and prove that all our fears of 
danger were groundlefs. YET 


Pree 


Yer cenfure me not for want of huma- 
nity when I fay fo; it will appear by and 
by, that my motive is very. different. If, 
on the other hand, the deliquum continues, 
and he cannot be roufed in the {pace of a 
few feconds, or if he turns cold, I always 
look on it as attended with danger. When 
I obferve him fweat profufely on the face, 
as | have fometimes feen, I likewife look 
on his fufferings as fevere; and here I think 
‘it incumbent on me to attend well to the 


confequences. 


So.pieRs during their punifhment never 
fail to call frequently for drink; and they 
fhould always be indulged in this to the 
-utmoft of their wifhes; for it is the fame 
now, as we find itin fome kinds of fevers, 
the great wafte of liquids from an increafed 
action of the heart, and from irritation, toge- 
ther with the violent efforts ufed by vocife- 
ration, as long as they are able, and tofling 
to get loofe, demand a fupply, which in 
fome meature refrefhes them, and mitigates 
their pain. If refufed this, which the wants 

Brow. 17- F of 
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of nature now loudly call for, they muft 
bear a double load; the pain of the whip, 
and the added uneafinefs of thirft; indeed, 
we fhould look on the punifhment as a fe- 
vere paroxifm, or temporary fever; with 
regard to the pulfe, I never could depend 
on it in fuch cafes; this will appear evident 
when we confider the ligatures upon the ex- 
tremities, which if they do not alter, at leaft | 
impede free circulation. 


Ir the deliquum continues beyond the 
time {pecified above, the punifhment fhould 
be fufpended a little, and drink adminiftered, 
which fhould always be in readinefs, with 
the ufe of fome other ftimuli, fuch as 
throwing cold water on the face, holding 
{trong volatile falts to the nofe, rubbing 
fome volatile alkaline {pirits on the temples, 
&c. and at the fame time carefully obferv- — 
ing the ftate of the eyes. In a true faint- 
ing, thefe are infenfible to the ftimulus of 
light; nor are they affected by threatening 
danger, fuch as making an attempt to rufh 
‘the finger into them, and the like; the 


fame 


Sars 


fame may be faid refpecting convulfions. 
The eyes will remain motionlefs, nor will 
the pupil contract and dilate by ftimuli that 
were wont to affect them. For inftance, 
if the head be now turned up towards the 
fun, the light, though too great for a 
héalthy eye, will not induce any contraction 
in the pupil. Ihave, however, fometimes 
feen convulfions feigned as well as faint- 
ings: it is neceflary therefore to be on our 
guard. But this will, in gencral, guide us 
in forming our opinion of the degree of the 
delinquent’s fufferings, and affift us in know- 
ing when the cate is attended with danger, 
or when little or none is to be apprehended. 


Suoutp the offence be fuch that the 
commanding officer thinks it his duty for 
the good of the fervice *, and the difci- 


* The following anecdote is told as true, and wil® 
{how how beneficial to the ferviee, and fafety, per- 
haps, of the army, occafional feverity to individuals 
may prove, 

1: During 
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pline, and character of the regiment, per- 
haps fafety of the inhabitants of the place, 
as well as for an example to deter others 
from the commiffion of fuch offences, to 
have the whole inflicted, that the court- 
martial had adjudged him to undergo, 
whether at twice or thrice; if the furgeon 
is of opinion he can bear it without rifque 
of danger to his life, let him, by all 
means, receive the whole at once.’ I-ad- 
vife this from principles of humanity: for 
it will fave the unhappy man a great deal 
of additional fuffering. 7 


During the late war in America—a grenadier ftruck 


Captain Bofcawen ;———a court-martial adjudged him 
a thoufand lafhes; which fentence was fo perfectly 
difapproved of, that General’ Howe ordered it to be 
torn, and the man to be fent back to England. 

In a few days another officer was ftruck, from an 
idea the thing would be ‘pafled over.—But mark the _ 
difference—in three hours, (fays the anecdote) the man 


was hanged—there was no-more ftriking. 


LET 


PR 

Ler us fuppofe him taken down at the 
end of two hundred and fifty, or three 
hundred lafhes; and that his fentence was a 
thoufand; all which he mutt. receive, 
whether at two, three, or more times, be- 
fore he is releafed from confinement. This, 
abfolutely {peaking, is giving him far more 
pain, than the court-martial intended, un- 
lefs they had particularly {pecified in their 
minutes, that he was to receive them in 

this divided manner. This we {hall be 
: eafily able to prove. 


LeT us fuppofe the Surgeon orders him °* 
down; that he is conveyed either to 
the Guard-houfe or Hofpital; is daily 
dreffed till the wounds are healed, and a 
new cuticle formed, which may be in a 
month or five weeks. He is now become 
able to wear his clothes; yet, perhaps, 
{carcely able to fuffer the weight and 
friction of his crofs-belts, or the pref- 
fure of his hammerfack; the parts are as 
yet red and tender, notwithftanding, he is 
ordered a fecond time to the halbards; and 

at 
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at the end of two or three hundred more, 
is a fecond time taken down, cured as be- 
fore; a third time brought there, and fo 
on, till the whole punifhment be inflicted. | 


Tuose who confider the nature of the 
human body, will readily allow, that the 
fecond part of his punifhment, muft coft 
~ him at leaft, double the pain of the firft. 
To illuftrate this to fuch as are lefs ac- 
quainted with medical fubjects, we defire 
them onlytoreflect on the pain they felt from 
a cut finger, or leg, after the wound is 
newly cicatrifed, and the drefiings are laid 
afide. They will agree with me, that they 
felt a tenfold fenfibility in the part to what 
it ufed to poflefs. ‘The very air affects it; 
and a {mall injury at this time, before the 
cuticle thickens, and the part ftrengthens, 
fuch as a trifling blow, which on other oc- 
cafions would not give uneafinefs, gives 
now exquifite pain. Even more blood vef- 
fels, as well:as nerves, feem now to be 
formed in the part than it was endowed with 
before, which age will obliterate as the 

cuticle 
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cuticle condenfes. We obferve this take 
' place in the infant ftate. Youth poffefies 
many blood veffels, as well as nerves, which 
in riper years collapfe and difappear. This 
ais evident from the florid countenance of 
youth, compared with the wrinkles and 
pallid appearance of age. 


Some will probably explain this from the 
ballance falling on the venous fyftem. Ana- 
tomical injections, however, demonftrate 
innumerable veffels in the infant, that can- 

- not be fhewn at a late period of life. As 
nerves are always found to accompany arte~ 
ries, the better to communicate that reci- 
procal action which they exert on each 

other, and by which their functions are 
more completely performed, it is reafon- 
able to fuppofe many of thefe are oblite- 
rated alfo, as being no longer neceffary. 
This at leaft we are certain of, that age is 
very far from being fo mobile as youth. 
The blunted paffions, the ftiffened mo- 
tions of the body, and hardnefs of each 

: fibre ; 
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fibre; nay, a thoufand.things unite to — 


confirm it. 


Cana young animal of any {pecies bear 
the fame fatigue, pain, or cold, as one that 
is arrived to maturity? We fee children 
fuffer confiderably in a degree of cold from 
which a grown perfon would feel no in- 
convenience. In like manner we obferve 
them fuffer greatly from a chaftifement, 
infliéted for fome fault, which would 
fcarcely be felt, much lefs complained of 
by an adult. It is exatly the fame with 
the foldier carried a fecond time to the hal- 
bards before his late wounds have been — 
properly united, or the new cuticle pro- 
perly condenfed by age. This part is juft 
in the -ftate of a child’s body; i.e. it is 
endowed with far greater fenfibility from 
its recent growth, than it will be fome © 
months, afterwards: it is no wonder then 
if he now fuffers in proportion. 


We 
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We know, that if a part of the body in 
‘ health be covered fome time, it becomes 
more delicate, and fenfible: for inftance, 
the hands. Suppofe on one hand a glove 

be daily and nightly worn for only a few 
| months, and the other allowed to remain 
bare ; take off the glove, and expofe the hand 
to the air, it will feel the cold much more 
feverely than the other that remained un- 
covered. It is the fame, then, in the cafe 
above. The parts punifhed have been long 
defended by double coverings, and foften- 
ing and lubricating dreffings to favour the 
_ re-union; all this muft furely add to its fen- 
fibility; but it feems obvious, and needs ne 
farther illuftration. 


Yer as this train of reafoning may be 
refufed by fome, however clear it may ap- 
pear, we fhall prove the fact, that more 
veflels do exift in parts newly cicatrized, 
than in others where no injury has been 
lately received. Dr. Monro has made ex- 
periments with this very view, one of 

Vor. II. G whieh 
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which was on a pig, the part was cut out 
after it healed, and injected; an account of 
which the reader will find 1n his obferva- 
tions on the nervous fyftem. After rela- 
ting the experiment, the learned author 
concludes, ‘ J willnow add, that in calli, 
‘ cicatrices, or acretions, there are num- 
<¢ berlefs new formed veffels, filled in the 
‘> living animal with red blood, and which 
** can readily be injected *.” 


Now it muft appear from all this, that 
if the delinquent be taken down, cured of 
his wounds, and immediately after tied up 
again, he fuffers a punifhment equal to the 
whole each time, fhould he be tied up 
ever fo often. Surely this is what the 
court-martial never intended; and is a 
cruelty the Surgeon ought to point out, and 
endeavour to guard againft, by explaining 
the reafon, if the officers be unacquainted 
with it. 


Vid. obf. on nervy, fyftem, p, 86. 
THE 
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Tue dangerof recovery after a thoufand 
lathesis, I own, vaftly greater than that from 
two or three hundred; but I am ftill of 
opinion, there is little difference in the 
fum of the abfolute pain, if given at once, 


Hatt, was fentenced to receive five 
hundred lafhes for houfe-breaking. He 
got four hundred of them before he 
was taken down; and in the fpace of 
fix weeks was judged able to fuftain 
the remainder of his punifhment, as his 
back was entirely fkinned over. The 
firft twenty-five of this fecond part tore the _ 
young flefh more than the former four hun- 
dred, the blood pouring at the fame time 
in ftreams, as if a number of veins had been 
opened ; by the time he got feventy-five, 
his back was ten times more cut by the 
-Cats than with his former four hundred, fo 
that it was thought prudent to remit the re- 
maining twenty-five, and take him down. 


For fome nights afterwards he com- 
plained grievoufly, and declared that his 
G 2 former 
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former pain was trifling to what he fuffered 
now.’ Other examples might be added ; 
but to multiply fuch is difagreeable. This 
cafe, however, was fo evident, that all the « 
officers prefent at this part of the punifh- 
ment remarked it, while the Lieutenant 
Colonel, a man of great humanity, whif- 
pered in my ear, to order him down at the 
above number. In this inftance, the co- 
pious flow of blood iffuing forth at every 
lath, evidently proved an encreafe of blood 
veffels in the new cicatrized parts. 


Wuen the Surgeon finds it incumbent 
on himfelf to take a man down, becaufe it 
is his opinion he is in danger, he ought as 
carefully to reprefent the feverity of a fe- 
cond or third punifhment, and endeavour, 
if poflible, forthe man’s releafe. ‘This he 
may do privately, without its being known 
to the delinquent from what fource his par- 
don comes; for it is better that mercy 
fhould feem to proceed always from the 
cemmanding officer, whofe duty it is to 

keep 
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keep the privates in due fubjection, and 
from villainous aétions, than from any 
other. This clemency may have a proper 
effect on fome, and from a fenfe of grati- 
tude make them behave well, while it will, 
at the fame time, gain him a good name in 
the regiment. Yet, we confefs, the evil- 
difpofed may take advantage of fuch mild 


treatment, and commit bad actions through 


_hopes of experiencing fimilar mercy *. 


From the reafon adduced in fupport of 
my opinion, that a foldier fhould not be 
taken down till all his punifhment be 
given, except when the cafe is urgent, or 
when he has reafon to hope the delinquent 
will be forgiven what remains, which will 
be ‘known from his general character, and 
the nature of the crime; none, I am per- 
fuaded, .will accufe me of inhumanity. 

sensation 

* An inftance of which we have already related in 


the anecdote relative to General Howe and the 
grenadier. 


My 
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My advice is furely calculated to obviate, 
as much as pofiible, both inhumanity and 
cruelty. For though the populace, who 
are often prefent at punifhments, and as 
often, on thefe occafions, troublefome, may 
not fee this, nor'comprehend the reafon, 
yet he that reflects muft acknowledge its 
truth, and its falutary tendency. | 


ANOTHER thing which the Surgeon 
fhould keep in view, in performing this 
difagreeable duty, is, the form of the fuf- 
ferer’s body ; the make of his fibre, and 
{trength of his conftitution. This is a- 
very material thing, and without fuch at- 
tention, he may be guilty of great errors. 
Ineed not tell him how much this varies 
in individuals; nay, fo much, that per- 
haps, no two on earth are in this refpect 
exactly fimilar. 


Some are of a more robuft, fome of a 
more delicate make; fome from this en- 
dowed with great fenfibility, others again, 


far 
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far lefs fenfible; he muft never let: this ef- 
cape his penetration. Experience in making 
obfervations, and comparing the difference 
of the form of body in different men, will 
enable him to judge in this neceffary part. 
Men of red or fair hair, with ruddy complex- 
ions, and of a fmall, or tall and genteel fhape, 
or that are plethoric ; men ofa {crophulous 
habit, or fuch as have a tendency to difeafes 
in the cheft, or are conftitutionally weak; 
will be more affected by a given number of 
lafhes, than a man of a hard denfe fibre, 
with three times the number. 


Tue way of life, i. e. the trade they have 
been bred to, unlefs they have long left it 
off, may add to this. ‘Taylors, for inftance, 
who are much confined within doors at 

their employment in the army, are more 
~ delicate and tender than thofe who are al- 
ways in the open air. 


Epwarps, in the end of 1781, was 
fentenced to receive fifty lathes; he had 
got 
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got drunk, and otherwife mifbehaved. In 
the army this number is accounted next to 
nothing. So much, however, did this 
{mall punifhment affect him, that notwith- 
{tanding every degree of attention to his 
cure, it was upwards of three months be- 
fore he could bear his crofs-belts, or even 
move his arms to work. Perhaps 50 more 
would have rendered his life in moft emi- 
nent dangers he was of a thin, tall, genteel 
fhape; his hair black, but foft, woolly, and 
thin on his head, with a fkin remarkably 
white and fmooth; he was a taylor. 


 Tuose, on the contrary, of a dark, or 
brown complexion, of black hard hair, or 
hair of a reddifh brown, and curled, are 
generally of a robuft conftitution. I mean 
here, perfons of adult age; tho’ we can 
obferve the fame difference almoft in infancy 
by comparing fimilar ages, but not fo fully 
marked. Men who have much hair on 
their bodies, are ftronger than thofe who 
have little or none. Ina word, thofe of, 

or 
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or tending to the melancholic tempera- 
‘ment, are always ftronger and abler to bear 
punifhmenit than the fanguine, or choleric; 
as alfo men of large bones, and their muf- 
‘cular parts equally furnifhed. I thould be 
afraid’ to punifh a perfon of a leucophleg- 
matic habit; fo’much as the melancholic. 
Though the fhades of temperament gradu-~ 
ally flide-into each other, yet enough may 
be obferved to affift us in forming our opi- 
nion with regard to the fum of punifh- 
ment men in the army can fuftain with- 
cut danger. 


bie ag 9 os gtenadier, received three hun- 
_ dred lafhes for defertion, in Auguft, 1782. 
He bore thispunifhment without the fmalleft 
groan, or ever moving from the moment 
he was tied up till he was taken down *: 
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* Some, however, do not complain, t thro’ what may, 
perhaps, be called fomething like fortitude.—-In a pub- 
lic paper I lately found the following anecdote; whe- 
ther it will apply here, I cannot tell, ‘It is not long 
‘Vox, II, ‘sar ae fince, 
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nor was he fo much cut as I have fee 
others with much lefs ; for inftance, in the 
laft example. He was about forty years of 
age, five feet ten inches and an half high, 
with a proportionable thicknefs 3; not cor- 
pulent, but had large bones, and of an ath- 
letic make; his fkin of a hard firm tex- 
ture; and on the whole, what may be pro- 
perly called, a robuft man. He had alfo 
been in the army eleven years, part of 
which he ferved in the Weft Indies. 
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fincey ‘* fays this account,” in France, a foldier re- 
ceived two hundred lafhes without finching ; the of- 
ficer, therefore, ordered the fufilier to flop, and ftab- 
bed him with his fword—the foldier dropped, and in 
the moment of dying, faid--** thank God.” 

Lately, in England, not far from the Metropolis, 
fays the fame account, a foldier received four hundred 
lafhes, he too, fcorned to flinch for fome time, till by. 
a moft dreadful repetition of ftripes, he groaned, and 
dyed,——-. What a pity there fhould be (if there really 
is) a neceffity for fuch horrid punifhment ! 


SERJEANT, 
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SERJEANT, a grenadier, in the latter end 
of the following October, received two 
hundred lathes for theft, yet he was not as 
much as cut by this punifhment. He was 
tall, appeared even lean, fibres hard, and {kin 
brown. His back was only blackened, and 
_ the veffels beneath the fkin a little lacerated, 
as appeared from this colour, which pro- 
ceeded from extravafated blood; but the 
thicknefs and denfity of the cuticle pre- 
vented it from being cut; yet the lathes 
were given with as much force as the drum- 
mers, who were ftrong men, could apply. 
The Adjutant of the regiment, on my men- 
tioning how little effect the punifhment had 
on the man, declared to me, that though 
he had ferved moft of his life in the ar- 
my, he never faw lathes, as he phrafed it, 
better laid on. 'This man was of a ftrong 
fibre, dark black hair, hard and crifped ; 

fix feet an inch and a half high, and 
twenty feven years of age, had been 
feven years in the army. I mention the — 
length of fervice, becaufe when inured to 
H 2 the 
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the life of a foldier, they -bear its vicif- 
fitudes much better; and punifhments I 
term one of them. | 


SHEPPARD, received five hundred lafhes 
for houfe-breaking, and was entirely. well . 
in three weeks. Hall, who was his com- 
panion in this action, and fuffered at the 
fame time, was fix weeks before he reco- 
vered from his four hundred, and his feventy _ 
five given afterwards, made him an object 
of great diftrefs. The difference of thefe 
two in conftitution was remarkabie, and 
eafily difcerned, even by thofe of no me- 
dical judgment. Had Sheppard received 
one thoufand, his punifhment would not 
have been equal to the others at four hun-— 
dred; he was fit for duty, we find, after 
his five hundred, in half the time. 


Henvey, for defertion, received only 
two hundred, but this was more to him 
than fifteen hundred would have been to 


this man. The head of the deltoid, the 
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longiffimus dorfi, the trapezius, and other 
mufcles in the way of the cats were greatly 
injured. When the wounds were cleaned, 
and the fkin and bruifed parts had fuppurated 
off, the fpine below the trapezius, and part 
of the {capula were laid bare. I never had 
fen fo much of the mufcular parts de- 
ftroyed, in any cafe from punifhment, be- 
fore. His ftature was fmall,. about five 
feet two inches; his fhape proportionably 
delicate and flender; his bones very {mall ; 
his body lean; his haira fair brown, thinly 
covering his head, foe Tank, and with- © 
out the {malleft curl. He was twenty- 
three years of age, and had only been three 
months in the fervice, | 


_A Few days after he received ‘his pu- 
nifhment, he was feized with an inflam- 
mation in his throat, which foon went off, 
but was fucceeded by lofs of motion in 
the lower extremities, which was upwards 
of a fortnight before it could be removed. 
A large abfcefs formed below his left 
| fhoulder, 
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fhoulder, and confiderably lower than 
where the cats had cut him; viz. about © 
the fixth rib, and towards their ineeee 
into the fpine. 


On the fourteenth day, after his punith- 
ment, I opened it, from which iffued more . 
than two pounds of pus, mixed with 
blood; before it was opened, its bulk was 
as large as the crown of ahat. Iattributed 
the want of motion in his limbs to the in- 
flammation of the abiecks, and I may like- 
wife place his recovery to the removal of 
the pus. Had it made its way through the 
intercoftals, and thence into the cavity of 
the thorax; or had the inflanimation 
reached the lungs, the cafe might have 
ended in a hectic fever, and death. It was 
upwards of feven months before he was fo 
far recovered as to be able to do his duty. 


“Tuts cafe alone, is fufficient to point out 
the neceflity of paying due attention to the 
ftrength and conftitution in foldiers pu- 


nifhments. 
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nifhments. To contend that all can bear 
five hundred, or a thoufand ftripes, becaufe 
- fome are, found to fuftain them without 
much danger, would be as ahbiedl, as: to 
contend, that becaufe one man has efcaped 
death in the midft of anengagement, all will 
do the fame. / aur 


Durine the time of punifhment, we. 
fometimes obferve the back tumify con- 
fiderably ; in the more delicate, it puffs up 
under the cats, in a very fhort time, and 
to a great degree. I have frequently noted 
this, and it is one of my characteriftic 
marks of a tender habit; itis a fure (a of 
a laxity of fibre. This fhould not be ove 

. looked in the quantum of the ieee 
even fhould fome of thofe marks, already 
mentioned, be abfent, or at leaft doubt- 

ful. The robuft feldom fwell, with a 
moderate punifhment. In fuch delicate 
habits, inflammations, and large fnppara- 
tions enfue. 


JONEs, 
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Jonzs, a erenadier, was punifhed in 
December 1782: The tumefaction took 
place tova high degree, and it was with no- 
{mall difficulty it could be difcuffed. Dale, 
who was punifhed in the beginning of the 
following month, was, in this refpect, {till 
worfe. For upwards of a fortnight he loft 
the ufe of his limbs. | 


In difcuffing thefe inflammations, when 
it is practicable, I have fucceeded beft by the 
liniment: faponac. The inflammation ge- 
nerally takes place below the lacerations; 
fommétimiesias low down ac iie anit vertebrz , 
of the back; and in one cafe the gluteus 
was flightly affected. It is poduced by the 
great quantity of extravafated blood, which | 
falls from the wounds above, and from the 
great degree of excitement in the neigh- 
bouring veflels, communicated by the in- 
jury which the contiguous parts fuftain. 


WueEn this tumefaction, during punifh- 
ment, is obferved to take place to any great 
degree, the foldier fhould be taken down ; 

it 
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it portends danger in proceeding farther. 
Such was the cafe with this unfortunate 
man. I had never obferved the tumefac- 
tion fo great with the fame number of 
ftripes. He was of low ftature; fkin 
white and foft; indeed he had very nearly 
fallen a martyr to the punifhment. An 
abfcefs, fuch as already defcribed, formed — 
in the fmall of the back, by the falling 
down of the extravafated blood, between 
the mufcles, and dorfal vertebra, after it 
was. opened, and almoft cured, a fecond, 
till lower down took place, viz. about the 
daft of. the dorfal vertebra ; thefe produced 
a Severe fever of feveral - weeks. duration, 
and the copious difcharge, which conti- 
ued long, reduced him to a mere {ke- 
Acton. 


We muft not omit giving fome hints 
here relative to tying the delinquent to the 
Aalbards. This is generally performed by 
the Drum-major, and the Punifhers, over 
‘whom he prefides. But Iam of opinion 

Vou. Il. a the 
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the Surgeon fhould infpect the whole. He 
_ fhould fee that the arms, which are gene- 
rally ftretched above the head, and tied 
about the wrifts to the halbards, be neither 
_ tootight bound, nor over ftretched. The 
fame fhould be obferved of the cords that 
faften his thighs. I have feen inconve- 
_ niences arife from want of attention to this 
article, where the hands above the liga- 
tures, from the ftoppage of circulation, have 
turned,black, and remained numb, and cold, | 
for upwards of a week afterwards ; this ac- 
cident will follow, when a man is injudi- 
cioufly bound, fo that he hangs, as it were, 
by the hands. The thighs ought to be con- ) 
fiderably tighter bound than the hands, 
becaufe it more effectually prevents {wing- 
ing, which is always prejudicial, and ren- 
ders the punifhment both more fevere, and 
attended with greater hazard, 


But if the cords be too loofe, it is as 
bad; for room is now allowed for {wing~ 
ing, and leaping about, to avoid, if pof- 

fible, 
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fible, the ftrokes, whereby it is out of the 
power of the Punifher to give them on the 
_ parts where he is directed, and is often the 
caufe to the Drummer himfelf of fome | 
ftripes for not doing his duty with more 
exactnefs. By this means, the Cars falling 
on im proper parts of the body, may prove 
dangerous; if too low, affecting the ribs, 
it is bad; it is too near the vital parts; if 
“too high, on the neck, or even twifting 
round on the breaft, it is not lefs incon- 
venient; nay, what is worfe, by their 
{winging, I have feen the cheeks cut, and 
the eyes in danger. The poffibility of lofing 
an eye in this manner is very clear; for it. 
would be a thoufand to one if the fight could 
be preferved after an accidental ftroke from 
the Cats, ‘They fhould then be admonifhed 
before the punifhment commences, to ftand 
as firm as poflible; for, as they cannot 
avoid the fentence of the court-martial, 
the more they tofs, the greater is their 
punifhment.. To ftand fair, as they term 
it, faves pain, not only to themfelves, but 

ie feveral 
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feveral flripes to the poor fellows, who are 
obliged to execute the fentence *, 


ANDERSON, was punifhed in April 178 3. 
He behaved ftubbornly, and would not. 
permit himfelf to be fo well bound as it was 
necefiary ; the cords that bound him were 
too loofe; he had too much room to fwing; 
and all the accidents I have mentioned, €X- 
cept the injury to his eyes, took place; the 
Cats plaitec round his neck, and even cut 
his cheeks. The Punifhers. were obliged 
to ftop, and bind kim firmer. We fee 
then, a medium is to be obferved in this 
affair. | | 


Tue Surgeon’s attention fhould likewife 
be turned.to the parts on which the cate 
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* The Adjutant charges the Drum-major, and | 
often enforces it by a {troke of his ratan, to make the 
Drummers do their duty ; he in return, ftrikes the Pu- 
nifher, who, if he is able, is compelled to add force 
to his next ftroke on the delinquent, 


fall. 
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fall, The mode of punifhing, in general, 
is, for each Drummer, appointed on this 
duty, to give twenty-five ftrokes in turn, 
till the fufferer be ordered down. Some 
of them ftrike with more judgment than 
others; the furgeon fhould attend to this, 
and caution them to let their ftrokes fall 
on the fhoulders, yet not on the neck. To 
-punith fo low down as the ribs fhould be 
religioufly avoided; it is not alittle dan- 
gerous ; the heart, Jungs, and other noble 
vifcera are too contiguous, and will be af- 
feted in proportion. op 


Ler as little new fkin as poffible be 
wounded, for the reafon already given, 
that the cutis, cuticle, &c. are endowed 
with great fenfibility. I trembled al- 
ways for the unhappy fufferer, when a 
left handed Drummer, punifhed in turn, 
with thofe ufing the right. His ftrokes 
cut exactly acrofs thofe given before him, 
and by this means, both more mufcular 
fubftance, and new fkin was torn. The 
| floughs, 
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floughs, that fuppurate off in the courfe 
of the cure, are always. deeper, and the 
patient, of courfe, longer of recovery. I 
could wifh to exclude fuch men, for the 
fake of the fufferer ; at Jeaft, I would efti- 
mate twenty-five fuch ftrokes at fifty of 
thofe given by right-handed Punithers; for 
I am confident they do him more injury 
than fifty, where the cuts lie 1 ohe way. 


SINCE; from ae nature of the Surgeon’s 
duty, and the military laws, he has fo great 
a fhare in punifhments, I muft not. omit 
another caution he is to obferve; that is, 
the fize and weight of the cats. The 
cords fhould be fmall, by which means 
they will cut cleaner, and bruife lefs ; nor 
(hould the fame cat be long ufed at one pu- 
—nifhment ; for. by the additional weight of 
blood, with which they are loaded,. the 
feverity of each ftroke is greatly aug 
mented ; they fall now on the fufferer’s 
back, like fo many feails, to ufe the poor 
men’s own -expreffion, They have often, 

‘esti afterwards, | 
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afterwards, ‘on my dreffing them, declared, 
that one ftroke from a cat loaded with 
‘blood, _ gave them “more” pain ‘than four 


froma dry one; it is evident it muft 
be fo. 


clr is often, from thence, that large 
and. dangerous. inflammations’ take place, 
and thofe dreadful’ fuppurations already 
‘mentioned. In two cafes, where thele 
‘fappurations were large, from the long 
continuance of the difcharge, I not only 
dreaded a ‘he@tic; but a corrofiom of. the 
ends of: the ribs,\ conneéted with. the 
fpine, even from the top of the trapezius, 
to; the extremity of the latiffimus dorfi. 
©) Srnuses always form-here, and extend 
von every fide, running far beyond where 
‘the cutis is wounded ; the cellular fubftance 
is always corroded, and melted down, and the 
cutis with its cuticle left detached; fo that 
by lifting it up with the forceps, to fyringe 
the parts below, we can fee down from the 

trapezius, 
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trapezius, hatinranes the cutis and the muf- 
cular parts, to the laft vertebrae of the loins, 
where it is always neceflary to make a 
counter opening, to allow the PAS a 
free exit. 


In many regiments, it is likewife cuftom- 
ary, never to wafh the cats after punith- 
ment, but to allow the blood to dry on 
them, to render them more fevere; but I 
cannot avoid expreffing my difapprobationof © 
this method. Itis adding greatly to a pu- 
nifhment, which is already, from its very nae . 
ture, accompanied with too much feverity. 
I am firmly of opinion, that the cats fhould 
not only be wathed clean, after every pu- 
nifhment, but that the fame cat fhould not 
be ufed in more than fifty lafhes in the 
fame punifhment, to avoid the bruifes that 
conftantly enfue from their augmented 
weight. The Drum-major fhould, there- 
‘fore, be provided with at leaft ten or twelve 
cats, which at fifty lafhes a piece, will be 

fufhicient, 
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fufficient, in general, to finifh the fe- 
_vereft punifhment. Mis too 


Tuese regulations are entirely in the 
power of the commanding ofhcer; the | 
‘military law leaves him altogether at liberty 
on this head. Perhaps it would have been 
better, had it been more definite than it is, 
on a matter thatappears to me of fome mo- 
ment to the fervice. Men having a com- 
_ amand over others in this refpect, would not 
then dare to abufe it, as fome inftances 
prove to us they have done *, Men would 
not then, at-the caprice of a fuperior, or 
their Governor, be whipped to death, as 
fome recent accounts tell us, has lately 
‘been the cafe abroad,, in one of the Englifh 
ftations ; ; but the cruel perpetrator of fuch 
‘a deed, though he may fly from the juftice 
‘of his country, cannot fly from his own 


/ 


* Alluding here to the condyg of a late Governor 
of one of the Britith Serclements. 
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confcience* ; ‘a wound mutt ‘rankle there, 
and poifon all his future happinefs. 


But allowing, that’ few, or none die, 
which-I believe to be the fa@; immediately 
from ‘punifhments moderately inflicted, ‘I 
know from! experience in the fervice, ‘that. 
conftitutions Have been’ confiderably ‘im- 
paired by them, We fometimes ‘find the 
body melt vaway:into afpectre ‘of ‘fkin‘and 
bone, . from) the: large ‘fuppurations. ‘that 
have followed’; nor were they éver able af 


* ‘One account Lays, the perfon alluded t to ou, 
ordered five foldiers to be tried, and condemned tore- 
‘ceive no Tefs’ ' than “fifteen hundred Jafhes each 3 -ano- 
‘ther’ account ‘fays, ‘ight “hundred ‘with! a rope’s: ‘end; 
this; if it be true; muft ftill be ‘worfe ; while if inuft 
fhock humanity. to reflect on the confequences, ‘Three, 
ete: is faid, died of * their wounds ; ‘and the other two 
mutt {pin out the reft of their exiftence in mifery, from 
broken conftitutions-and bad health, which muft enfue 
_from. this..barbarous treatment. o:Vid. the a. pa- 
pers, about ‘the end-of. 17835) for thig'account. °° “> 


| gerwards, | 
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~ terwards, as long as I knew them, to bear 
the fame hardthips, as before; and they~ 
mutt, from. thence, alfo be more incident, 
“not only, to contagious difeafes, if they be 
in the way of them, but to other com- 
plaints, to which fatigue, or hardthips of 
duty mayexpofe them. 
fo. LAE true defign of punifhment, is to 
' prevent the commiflion of crimes, not as 
a facrifice for that already committed; if 
this can be obtained, the utmoft end 
of the’ law is accomplifhed. And may not 
this be as well done by moderate, as im- 
moderate feverity ? That fuch punith- 
ments are meant as an example, to deter 
others from the commiffion of crimes, is 
| proved from their being always executed in 
the prefence of all the private foldiers in 
the place. They are conftantly obliged to 
form a circle. round, and. be fpectators : 
for this purpofe, the. ceremony. of  ftrip- 
ping, and tying up the offender to the hal- 
bards, fhould be rendered as folemn and 
| K 2 awful 
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awful as poffible, to imprefs their minds 
the more deeply ; but the punifhment it- 
felf, thould be as moderate as the nature 


of the crime, and the military law will 
putest 


THe next thing the. furgeon is to attend 
to in punifhments, is the feafon of the 
year, and ftate of the weather. In winter, 3 
and in cold weather, aman will bear a con- 
fiderable larger punithment with lefs dan- 
ger, than in fummer, efpecially if the wea- 
ther be warm, and has contin ued fo for fome 
time before ; or if autumn be approaching. 
In cold winter weather, the fibres are tenfe, 
and rigid, com paratively to what they are 
in hot weather; and much lefs dan ger is to 
be apprehended from fever, which when 
it has appeared, I have always found more 
of the Typhus, than the inflammatory 
Type; I never durft bleed i in it; for it fel- 
dom takes place till fappuration comes on, 

and the fmell from the back is confiderably 


offenfive ; 
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offenfive ; and to thefe putrid fteams, I 


always attribute a great (hare of it. 


Ir the prifoner has been long confined 


before the court-martial fat on him, or af- 
terwards, before its fentence is executed, 
-and the weather all this time continues 


warm, itis reafonable to fuppofe, that the 
body will be proportionably relaxed and 
weakened. Even the dread and apprehen- 
fion of the evil hour, muft have its thare 
in adding to this ftate of body. It is need- 


lefs here to enter into a difquifition con- 


cerning the fedative effects of fear, and the 


other depreffing paflions; for if they be 


not the ultimate caufe, they are allowed by 
all to be powerful oecational caufes of ner- 


‘vous fevers, 


Every foldier, under confinement, has 
fomething to fear; all are not callous. I 
have feen fome fuffer more from this than 
from the punifhmeni ; we may add, that 


their fituation is lefs comfortable in con- 


finement ; 
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finement; they are neither allowed a bed 
to fleep on, nor are their food fo full; if. 
they are placed in the Guard-houfe, they 
mutt lie on the guard bed, which is al - 
ways a broad bench, without any thing 
fpread over.it; if in the Black Hale, they 
have only ftraw to lie on, and are other- 
wife worle off, as it is generally a {mall, 
damp, dark, confined place. Suppofe a 
man kept in this condition for fome weeks, | 
never having his clothes off, nor ever out 
of it, except to the neceflary, &ec. under 
the care of a centinel; muft he not be 
debilitated? ‘The Surgeon fhould keep i 
thefe things ftriGly in view. 


AuTuMNn is the moft fickly feafon ; fla- 
gellation will now be more lable to pro- 
duce fevers. At this time, then, let him 
caution the commanding officer, to recom- 
mend to the court-martial, that punifhnients 
may be moderate. The fmell. emitted, “in 
a few days after, from fo large an excoria+ 
ced furface, is of itfelf, independent of 


any 
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‘any auxiliary caufe, fufficient to produce 
fever; if contagious’ fevers bein the place, 
this muit greatly predifpofe ‘the body for 
their reception. ‘I have often’ found the 
fmell highly offenfive, ‘both.to ‘the patient 
+himéelf, and all thofe in the room with 
-him. 

_ Burcu, had fo great:a difcharge from 
chis back, accompanied with a -fmell fo 
“great, that though a more than ‘ordinary 
‘robuft man, it made him extréniely faint . 
‘and uneafy ; he complainéd more ‘of this 
‘thamof ‘the pain ‘le fuffered, yet’ he was 
-earefully drefied, and wathed twice’a day, 
and for fome‘ time fhirted once every day ; 
the weather was watm; it was now’ the end 
of Augutt. 

Dare, “who in-January following, ‘was 
»punithed for ftealing, fmelléd fo ofenfively, 
vthough the! greateft attention was ‘paid. to 
edrefiing, ‘and wafhing ‘his back, as well as 
-torchatiging ‘his’ linen, and fo great effect 
ecli2 : did 
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did it produce on his health, that he fell 
into a fever, and narrowly efcaped with life. 
Though this was at the coldeft feafon of 
the year, yet fo difagreeable was the room 
where he Jay, to the other patients, that 
they entreated me, to have him taken out 
of it, with which I complied, left their 
health fhould fuffer, and a contagious fever 
be induced among them. _ A feparate room 
was, therefore, fitted up for him, to which 
he was removed; the hofpital, happening 
at this time, fortunately, to be more than 
commonly large and commodious. From 
the putrid fmell of his fores, it was no ealy 
tafk to drefs him ; and fuch was the preca- 
rious ftate of his health, that I durft truft 
it tono one but myfelf. . : 


Berore I finifh this fubject, I mut beg 
the Surgeon’s indulgence, while I give him 
another caution, which is, never to fuffer 
a prifoner to receive his punifhment under 
cover; let it be done invariably in the open 
air; this, as far as I know, is moftly prac- 

_, tifed. 
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tifed.. I remember once a propofal to 
punifh a man in the Guard-room of a Fort, 
the better to avoid the populace, but [ 
ftrongly objef&ted. I need hardly add my 
reafons; it was to allow the man the bene- 
fit of the free air, a matter now of fome 
‘moment. Sometimes, to avoid the mob, 
it may be thought prudent to propofe pu- 
_ nifhing in the Guard-room, or under fome 
other cover; but if poffible it fhould be 
avoided. 


PuntsHMenTs fhould not be infli@ed 
‘on, or immediately after a march, even 
fhould it be fo fhort as ten miles; for the 
fanguiferous fyftern, by fatigue, muft be 
accelerated, the body debilitated, and ren« 
dered mote fufceptible of injury. For 
the fame reafon, it fhould not fucceed the 
exercifes of a field morning, nor yet the 
Morning after a drunken debauch. | 


From what has been faid, it will occur, 
that in warm weather, the morning is the 
VoL, if. ‘ L i molt 
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moft proper time for punifhments, as well 
on account of the coolnefs, as from the re- 
frefhment of the night, if the prifoner has 
had any place to fleepin. Should the pu- 
nifhment happen in a Cantoonment, at a 
confiderable diftance from Head-quarters, 
and it be found neceffary to fend the pri- 
foner there to the regimental hofpital, do 
not oblige him to walk; it iscruel. Leta 
cart be provided, even if the hire fhould be 
{topped from his pay; a mile, or ia mile 
and half I do not confider as of confe- 
quence, nora cart, in this cafe, neceflary; 
but if much more, he fhould be indulged 
with one; for though his fores may not 
yet render the body ftiff, or feel fo painful, 
as they will fome hours after, yet his {pi- 
‘rits and ftrength muft be fo exhautted, that 
his limbs may be very unequal to the tafk 
ef fupporting his body in walking. 


ANDERSON, was punifhed at Lowettoffe, 
nine miles from head quarters ; it was found 
neceflary to fend him to the regimental hofpi- 

tal. 
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tal, at Yarmouth.. A guard was ordered to 
~ efcort him there; he declared he could not 
walk, which I very readily believed, and pre- 
vailed on the commanding officer, ‘of the 
party, {tationed there, to indulge him with 
acart: he had walked from head quarters, 
that morning, under a guard, and to oblige 
him, after a fevere punifhment, to return 
back on foot, might have proved dan- 

gerous. | 34 


SURGEONS, are apt to ufe too much de- 
licacy, and do not always contend for their 
opinion and authority, as behoves them, 
refpecting punifhments. An ill placed de- 
Jicacy, in this point, may prove ferious, 
fometimes, to the fufferer. ‘The Surgeon’s 
bufinefs, at punifhments, is to prevent any 
danger to the life of the patient, and to 
take off any blame that otherwife might fall 
on the officers ; he fhould, therefore, exert 
his authority, and take the fufferer down, 
though contrary to the opinion of the 
whole corps, when he fees proper reafon 

Wee! for 
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for it. It is he alone, not they; who is 
fuppofed to be acquainted with the 
ftreneth of the body, and the human con- 
Gi.ution. An apology is offered often, by 
Surgeons, that officers may be offended, if 
they officioufly ftep in to prevent the farther 
execution of the fentence, whea it may’ 
appear to them,.that fcarcely half enough 
has been inflicted; but he may depend on 
it, this will not fcreen him, if he proves 
too paflive and obedient, when duty, and 


well timed tendernefs, urge him to a@& 
differently. 


Ir is true, fome officers may be 


rafh enough to cenfure him, if he or- 
ders down a delinquent, before receiving, 
what they may think his defert ; but here, 
it is not the magnitude of the crime, 
but the fufferer’s ability, and the danger 
the Surgeon fees before him, by which he 


is to act; neverthelefs, I am apt to believe,. 


there are very few ofhcers of a difpofition 


{0 
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fo cruel as to enforce more than the Sur- 
 geon thinks enough, 


ITuave feen repeated inftances of the 
humanity of officers; they have often 
whifpered in my ear, on thefe occafions, 
and with expreflive countenances, afked, 
whether I did not think enough had been 
inflicted ? and this too, when both the of- 
fender’s crime, and his ftrength, appeared 
‘to me to deferve more; inftances of which, 
Ihave often experienced in a Lieutenant- 
colonel, under whom I ferved fome years, 
who for humanity has, perhaps, {carcely 
his equal in the fervice. | 


THEY were always great offenders whom 
he ever allowed to fuffer, even till I ordered 
the punifhment to be fufpended. Robbery, 
houfe-breaking, fhop-lifting, theft, are 
crimes that always call for vigorous punifh- 
ment, as they affect not only the property, 
but the fafety of the fubje@; not to mention 
the honour of the regiment, which every 

officer 
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officer fhould maintain as far as dn his 
power. 


SHouLp the Surgeon find many of the 
officers difpofed to blame him for too great 
lenity, alledging that the fubjection of the 
regiment will be injured, and the com- 
miffion of crimes thereby encouraged, he 
fhould take pains to point out his rea- 
fons for his conduét; and endeavour to 
convince them of worfe confequences to 
the character and good name of the regi- 


ment, fhould any die from over-punifh- 


ment. They fhould be informed, that it 
is the opinion of many eminent men, that 
the military laws are already too ftrid; 
nor fhould it be without much: relu€tance 
that they are put in force in their utmoft 
rigour. 


Besipes, as this isa dutyfor which he, 
in a particular manner, muft anfwer, he is 
therefore, with reafon, more concerned for 
the confequences. It becomes more in- 


cumbent 
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cumbent on him to guard againtt danger, 
both for his own, and their reputation. 
Should a man die, in confequence of over- 
punifhment, I am not certain but he could 
be tried by the laws of his country for 
his life; at leaft, fuch an accident would 
fix, and juftly, an eternal blot on his cha- 
racter, both as a man void of profeffional 
knowledge, and of the ee. of huma- 
nity. 

WHEN a court-martial fits, itis not the 
ftrength of the offendet’s conftitution, but 
the accufation brought again{t him, that 
the members compofing it confider. Nor do 
they wifh to whip any man to death; if he 
can bear their fentence, it is well; if not, 
_ they are no longer judges, nor are they re- 
fponfible ; this is placed in the Surgeon’s 
hands; he is fet as a counter-balance, and 
check over the feverity of the law, in this 
refpect:' does he abufe this great charge 
committed to his truft, then is he, indeed, 
juttly blameable ; nor ought fuch falfe de- 


licacy, 
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licacy, or this ill placed deference to of- 
ficers, in matters of fuch moment, to 
fcreen him, if he be guilty, or leffen his 
accufation. He cannot reftore life; he 
ought not, on any account, whatever, to 
ftand unconcerned, and fee it taken ENE 
when he is to be its protector. 7 


Anp fhould any military gentleman, 
whofe duty calls him to fit on court. 
martials, ever chance to look into thefe 
pages, let me befeech, let me entreat him, 
to weigh the matter of offence well; let 
the accufation be fully confidered, and let 
the unfortunate prifoner be well attended to 
in his ftory. 


RememBeR, he has generally few to 
ftand his friends; let no prejudice affe& 
him.---But, in doubtful cafes, let them 
lean always to the fide of mercy,---for 
doubtful cafes will occur; where inno- 
cence, notwithftanding the greateft care to 
arrive at truth, will fometimes fuffer the 


punifhment due to the guilty. 
| “ Was 


a 

‘© Was it Mackey’s regiment, quoth my uncle 
Toby, where the poor grenadier was fo unmercifully 
whipped, at Bruges, about the ducats?—O, Chrift! 
he was innocent, cried ‘Trim, with a deep figh——and 
he was whipped, may it pleafe your honour, almoft to 
death’s door—theyhad better have fhot him out right, 
: ashe begged, and he had gone directly to Heaven, for 
he was as innocent as your henour,”——‘* Honeft 
Dick Johnfton’s foul to be feourged out of his body, 
for the ducats another man put into his knapfack !— 


O, thefe are misfortunes, cried Trim, pulling out his 
handkerchief —thefe are misfortunes, may it pleafe 
your honour, worth laying downvand crying over *.” 


MisrorRTuNES, indeed !---yet fuch as 
will, in the courfe of things, fometimes 
unavoidably happen. We fee men occa- 
fionally fuffer death, for crimes they never 
“committed, by the force of falfe witneffes, 
though the Judges take all poffible care to 
fift the matter ;- and we have the fame rea- 
fon to expect that the witneffes examined on 
court-martials, by Military Judges, may 


* Tiift. Shandy. 
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not always be influenced by truth; here, 
there is no room to accufe the court; it 
muft act by the witnefles brought before 
it: it isall wehavearight to expect, when 
they candidly, and impartially weigh the 
force of the accufation with the prifoner’s 


defence, and give judgment accordingly. 


I never knew an inftance, fave one, of 
-unmerited punifhment, nor could the 
blame in any degree be laid to the court ; 

it happened, the punifhment was da 

I think, only fifty lathes. A foldier was 
found by the patrole, out of quarters, be- 
yond the hour limited by orders; he was 
likewife without his hat, and ftanding up 
by the w all ; he was carried to the officer of 
the guard, who confined him, as it was his 
duty. At this time orders were ftriG, on 
account of feveral depredations on the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, that had lately 
been committed, as was alledged by the 
foldiery, which produced complaints from. 
the magiftrates to the commanding officer : 


his 
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his being found in this manner, and without 
a hat, weighed confiderably againft him; 
it was in vain that he urged he was ftanding 
at the door of his billet, and that the door 
had been fhut againft him. The truth was, 
the landlord had thruft the poor man out of 
doors, nor would he give him time to feek 
for his hat ; it was a market day; the land- 
ford. had company in his houfe, and would 
not allow him to fit by the fire, as he took 
up the room of a gueft ; to retire to his bed, 
he could not, for the room he was to fleep 
in was likewife occupied in this way: it was 
probable fomeangry words had paffed between 
‘them; but however this be, the foldier was 
fhut out, and found as already related. In 
the firft place, orders were difobeyed svand’ 
in the fecond, the inn-keeper, when exa- 
mined, infifted, that the foldier behaved 
ill: what could the court do? they were 
obliged to condemn. The poor man 
affured me, during the courfe of his 
cure, of his innocence. Punifhed men 
feldom refufed to confefs to me, while I 
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dreffed their fores, whether they were 
guilty or innocent of the crime alledged ; 


- but it was too late here, before I arrived at 


the truth, to prove of any fervice; the 


deed was done; the punifhment was in- 


flicted. 


DIFFERENT regiments ufe different me- 
thods of punifhing: in fome to run the 
gauntlet, as they call it, is cuftomary. 
This would appear a cruel method of treat- 
ment, even more fo than flogging at the 
halbards. Here, -inftead of Cats rods of | 
willow are made ufe of; the whole regi- 
ment are drawn up in a line, two deep, 
face. to face: every man is furnifhed with 


a willow; the prifoner runs naked, the 


-whole.. length -of -the line, and = every 


man {trikes as he paffes; no regard cah 
be, paid in this way to the part they 
{trike -hence the ribs as well as the fhoul-_ 


ders are: wounded. I conceive, there can 


dearcely be a part from his neck to his 


ms: 
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heels, that has not~ received its fhare. 


is Hence 
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Hence appears its cruelty ; Iam, however, 
very little acquainted | with | ity), and. can 


fpeak tee le{s Mca os ont he "ag 


In others, again, a arent inet is 
in ufe; here they. flog alternately: on the 


back and-pofteriors;. I would on cance to 
this gan the former, | The. pofteriots, as 


well ; as the. fho j ders, -can without much — 
rif{que of. danger, . bear i a  taikesAieh pie 


agian. 
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Tue mode is again varied: in, other ‘regi- 

ments by the manner in which’ the Jafhes — 

are yafacied. In fome regiments of the 


horfe, I am informed, it is always cuf- 


tomary to count fen. bétweert each ftroke ; 


I deem this tardy method ‘of a 
likewife,, an: addition to the punifha 
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when.they are given more quickly, he pa- 
“tient has Jefs. time to reflect, and feels the 
wlefs,.. I hope where’ this method of pro- 
_longing pain, is.cuftomary, an allowance is 


made by,a, fewer umber. » ree | fhould fap-" 


pote, 
we. ee. 
. * * 
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pofe, that two hundred lafhes, trailed out 
in this way, would be felt with more pain 
than fix or eight hundred, fuch as I have 
feen commonly inflicted. 


Or the other punifhments, viz. piquet- 
ing, and riding the wooden horfe, I can- 
not fpeak much, having had few oppor- 
tunities of {eeing foldiers punifhed in either 
of thefe ways. Iam of opinion, they are _ 
not fo frequently ufed as that of which we 
have chiefly treated here; nor am I certain 
whether the Surgeon has any concern with 
them. This is another ay why I may 
pafs them over. 


AuttTuoucu I have, feveral times, in 
the courfe of this chapter, inveighed againft 
the feverity of flogging, yet, when the 
nature of the crimes foldiers are often guilty 
of are confidered, it will not feem alto- 
gether fo cruel. Their offences, for the 
moft part, would bring them to the gal- 
lows, were they to be nee over to the 


civil 
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civil law ; hence, inftead of cruelty, it often 
becomes mercy, and lenity; for when 
compared to this ignominious death, the 
idea of feverity vanithes to nothing. 


I rxoveur it neceflary to throw out 
thefe few hints relative to punifhments, 
fince part of a regimental Surgeon’s duty 
is to fee them inflicted. I wifh, after all, 
the military laws knew no fuch thing as 
flogging ; and that in place thereof, fome 
other mode of punifhment could be de- 
vifed, lefs ignominious; on. this head, 
however, I dare fay nothing ; it is out of 
my line of life. Though I with it with 
all my foul abolifhed, as an inhuman 
thing, more fuiting the nature of favages, 
than civilized and polifhed nations; yet, 
as I have nothing better at prefent, to 
offer in its place, I muft leave it as it refts, 


and refer it tothe wifdom of a wifer Le- 
giflature. 
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jee Sten fhould a when- 


ever an opportunity prefents, experiments 
_ tending to advance the fcience he is engaged 
in; none can enjoy better opportunities for 

the application of new and unufual reme- — 


dies than army Surgeons. The foldier is 
entirely at his difpofal, as foon as his name 


is entered in the fick hit; by this means he 


can. repeat trials made by others, and put 
them. to the teft . ; or inftitutenew ones, fuch 
as may feem to lim::to promife inftruction, 
and be advantageous ‘to practice. 

** AN experimént,” fays a learned au- 
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thor, ** differs from a fimple obfervation, 
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in as much as the knowledge that an obfer-~ 
vation affords, feems to prefent itfelf {pon- 


taneoufly to us; whereas, the knowledge 


we derive from experience, is the refult of 
fome attempt we have made, with a view 
to fee whether a thing zs, or 7s not.” 

Tea PHYSICIAN; therefore,” (we al- 
ways place the army Surgeon in this light) 
‘¢ who carefully confiders the whole of the 
phenomena of a difeafe, may be faid to 
make obfervations; and he, who in the 
courfe of it exhibits any remédy, and notes 
its effects, may be faid to make an expe- 


riment.” 


THAT to make experiments, may re- 
quire more than the medicines commonly 
in ufe, we grant; but if the Surgeon has 
improvement in view, he will not ftop 
here for the fake of faving a trifling ex- 
pence. A little money expended in fuch 
laudable purfuits, will be confidered as 
nothing, when compared to the fatisfac- 
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tion he may receive, or the good he may 
do, both to himfelf and others. 


By trials of this kind, it may-be in his 
( power to confute too hafty, or confirm. 
, ftill farther, well grounded conclufions. © 
' tn his experiments, I would not confine 
him to articles alone now in ufe in the Ty 3 
teria medica: others not yet received, 
may, occafionally, be had recourfe to, and 

their virtues inveftigated; but all trials 3 
on the human fubjeét, hazardous to fatery; 
are ever to be avoided. 


Ir is not méant here to exclude chymi- 
cal experiments, if he has an opportunity 
| of exercifing his genius in this way; thefe 
| may be profecuted in the army, though 
‘not, indeed, very extenfively. It will 
"require no very expenfive apparatus to re-_ 
peat many ingenious experiments on the 
different Gafes; if no ufe to practice fhould 
refult from them, they may prove, at leaft, 
a virtuous amufement, and fill up a leifure 

hour 
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hour mere laudably than in diffipation, 
idlenefs, or the purfuit of folly. He may 
try the different ftrengths of the different 
articles of the materia medica in decoction, 
and infufion; and perhaps, be able, fome- 
times, to take advantage of the knowledge 
he gains by this in his future practice. He 
may be more fully enabled to tell in what 
parts of the fubftances the chief virtues 
lie; whether in the gummy or refinous 
parts, (I {peak of vegetables) and in what 
proportion they are to each other. 


He may try the different antifeptic pow- 
ers of different articles, in like manner, 
without much trouble, and thereby fatisfy 
_ himfelf of the truth of what authors have 
advanced on the fubject; and in thefe 
kinds of trials, who knows, but he may 
be happy enough to difcover fomething 
which was over-looked by thofe whofe ex- 
periments he is now imitating, and be led 
from thence to furnifh us with a better ex- 
planation of the modus operandi of thefe ar-~ 

| Mle ets ticles, 
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ticles, that may point to a better, or more 
efficacious method of applying them to the 
human body. 


To condu& experiments, requires, how- 
ever, no uncommon fhare~ of fagacity, 
when it ‘is confidered how fmall a devi- 
ation, in many cafes, may occafion a very 
eflential differencé im the refult, Any mif- 
take, or neglect, however trivial it appears 
to the lefs attentive, may form the grounds 
of very erroneous conclufions; but not- 
withitanding, we may agree with the 
Jearned Zimmerman, that ‘ A man of 
genius will foon perceive the modification 
he is to adopt, when he is about to put the 
precepts of others in practice.” 


Ir muft undoubtedly be from fome mif- 
takes of this fort, that caufe the great va~ 
/ riation, which we find in the refults from 
_ the fame experiments, made by different 
perfons.; innumerable inftances of this 
mipht be adduced from the writings of 

medica] 
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medical and philofophical men. There 
are few who have made any progrefs in 
thefe {ciences, that have not, in the courfe 
of their refearches, had reafon to lament 
it; much ingenuity has been thrown away 
to no purpofe ; perplexity has been created, 
and truth, inftead of appearing obvious, 
been involved in tenfold more obicurity *, 
to the fatigue and mortification of the ftu- 
dent, who from this alone, often becomes 
difgufted at the uncertainty which fur- 
rounds him,. and laments the mazes in 


whichhe finds himfelf entangled. 


In our obfervations, previous to an ex- 
periment in practice on the human body, , 
many things are to be confidered ; the pa- | 
tient’s age, conftitution; the former dif- 
eafes under which he laboured, and their 
fequele in changing, or weakening the ha-_ 


* Examples in thofe made on the Nervous. Sy{ftem, 
alfo on thofe more recently made on Heat, 


bit 
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bit it may likewife be expedient to know, 
as well as the prefent complaint, and its 
duration ; the fiate of his urine, pulfe, 
refpication ; whether he breathes freely, or 
otherwife, and to what it may be attri- 
buted, fhould his refpiration -be impeded ; 
nay, even the pofition he lies in bed fhould 
not be overlooked; an uneafy pofition in 
bed may effect refpiration, and create a 
change in the pulfe, which a lefs attentive 
obferver may be ready, rafhly, and er- 
roneoufly to attribute to the medicine laft 
given, and mark it down as fuch; or, per- 
haps, to acaufe more dangerous in its na- 
ture, an affection of the organs of refpira~ 
tion themfelves, &c. 

THESE, and many other minute, are 
attentively to be obferved, and referred to 
their proper fources, in calculating the 
effects of a medicine, and forming a juft 
eftimate of the refult of the experiment : 
effects from fome, or all of thefe caufes 
may take place, and muflead usin the con- 

clufion, 
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clufion. It muft be from fomething of 
this kind that obtains certain medicines 
credit, which better information fhows 
they did not deferve ; or make others be 
rejected, when they fhould have been held 
in efteem. The many trifling compo- 
fitions, which have from time to time been 
in great efteem for the bite of rabid ani- 
mals, is a ftrong proof of the one, and 
the no lefs bitter invectives that were once 
‘thrown out againit the ufe of the Peruvian 
Bark, isa glaring inftance of the other. 


A FAITHFUL regifter from the time our 
experiment commences, of every change 
in the patient, fhould be kept, and our ob- 
fervations, now efpecially, made with care 
and eircumf{pection.---- Obfervations,” — 
faysan eminent author, ‘* fhould be exact, 
clear, and faithful.”---If this be neceflary 7 
at all times, it is furely punctually to be 
attended to in making an experiment. In 
_practifing medicine, nothing, truly, 1s 
more neceflary; yet obfervation, as it is 

here 
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here meant, moft certainly requires a par-~ 
ticular genzus, a turn of mind, that cannot 
be fupplied by the moft /aboured miéluftry. 
Some, we know, contend, that more is 
attributed to genius than it deferves, and 
even go fo far as to deny that there is any 
fuch thing; yet while fo many proofs to 
the contrary, daily appear, we muft beg 
leave to diflent from them. 


Witu refpect to a genius for obferva- 
tion, “ itis eafy,” fays Zimmerman, ‘* to 
difcover it in each individual, by obferving 
how he is affected at the theatre; or at the | 
fight of a picture, or a piece of mecha- 
nifm, &c. One perfon will fee only the 
drefles of the actors; another notice the de- 
corations of the theatre ; others attach 
themfelves to the attitudes, and geftures of © 
the performers; all thefe {pectators,” he 
continues, ‘* are directed in their ta/ffe by 
fome particular paffion, and go to the thea- 
tre to flatter that paffion, &c.” 


In 
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In the line of Hilo lSpAteal know- 
ox: we fee likewife this variety of in- 
‘clination ; this varied cnc, ~ ‘Whoever Te- 
fufed to admit that Sir Tfaac Newton had a 
- preater tafte, a bent of inclination, or _ge- 
nius for mathematics than for poetry, ‘or 
perhaps. ‘any branch of the fine arts ? All 
the induftry it was poffible for him to ap~ 
ply, could ever, in my opinion, have 
given him abilities ‘to write Paradife Loft, 
the Iliad, “or the Enead; and vice verfi, 
the authors ‘of thefe three great. epic poems, 
-eould never have unfolded to us the laws 
_ of attraétion and gravitation, ‘or untwifted, 
if I may be allowed the expreflion, a fun 
beam into feven diftiné and perfec co- 
lours. | 


In the purfuit of the different parts of 
medical fcience, one thows a predileGion 
_ for anatomy ; a fecond foon difcovers a bias 
towards chymeftry ; while a third, con- 
tented with a more fuperficial knowledge 
of thefe, is led to éxcell in the Operative 
TN Gin’ Ui O parts 


parts of furgery, and the dextrous ufeé of 
the knife ; while another, ftill, is more 
efpecially led to confider the pathology, and 
phifiology of the body, the phenomena 
of difeafes, the exhibition of medicines, 
and poffeffes a talent for obfirvation, tracing 
their action on the folids and fluids of the 
living animal, and forming ufeful conclu- 
fions from thence. Nay, perhaps, there 
is no perfon,, whatever, that does not pof- 
fefs a particular bias to one purfuit, in pre- 
ference to another, independent of exam- 
ple, imitation, or habit; and this I would 
denominate genius for thefe feveral ftudies ; 
and to me it appears a full proof that fuch 
a thing as genius exitts. 


Hexvetivus, Johnfton, and Smith have 
denied that genius prefides in fo great a de- 
gree; and maintain that a man may be what . 
he pleafes, if he applies himfelf. This, 
in its full extent, will hardly be found to 
hold ; moft certainly not, in poetry, and 
the fine arts. If genius be a {trong bent 
a , of 
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of inclination, with capacity for a parti- 
cular purfuit, that pufhes a perfon for- 
wards, and gives him fortitude, and per~ 
{everance, to furmount all difficulties that 
prefent in it; where this is not to be 
found, the mind furely muft flag, and ex- 
cellence never be obtained. More, I am 
ready to allow, may be attributed to ge- 
nius, than it deferves; but to deny its 
force entirely, would be rafh, and contra- 
dictory to the evidence which every day’s 
experience affords. 3 | 


Bur to return; we fhall now fuppofe, | 
this inclination, this genius, if you pleafe, . 
prefent, and that the Surgeon has a natural 
turn for the cultivation of the different 
parts of his profeffion; for if this be not 
the cafe, he is wrong in joining in it, and 
has thereby deprived fome other branch of 
bufinefs, for which nature had defigned 
him, of amember ;---he reads of expe- 
-riments, as he perufes authors; he is de- 
firous of knowing the truth, and of re- 
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peating them ;. or, perhaps, he. seit of 
the truth of the refults, from, what feems 
to him the want of probability ; ; or, henis 
led to make new ones from fuggettions. of 
his own. I fay, doubts from want of pro- 
bability ; for, perhaps, to doubt, may be 
confidered as a mark of his. fagacity and 
difcernment. Perfons of little, genius or 
difcernment, are feldom, troubled with 


doubts, but take SDingE as they, are told 
them. | 


Wuen I advance this, I am not fingular 
in my opinion ;---Zimmerman, who. was a 
man of much obfervation, has told us the 


fame things---** The man of genius, alone, 


isable,” he fays, ** to determine within him- 
felf the degrees of probability; and hence it 
is, that he alone can becomea great minifter, 
agreat warrior, or a great phyfician. Such 
aman knows 4ow fo doubt, when he per- 
ceives, that the reafons why any particu- 
Jar thing ought to be believed, are of little 
value; and, on the other hand, he knows 


how 
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how to.:ach,, when there is greater reafon 
for certainty, than for doubt.---Men of 
little minds are not fufceptible of doubts of 
this fort.”---But he very juftly adds---«¢ and 
they who do nothing but doubt, are inca- 
pable. of adting like men of genius *,”- 

So, that we find, both not tq doubt, ee 
to doubt too much extremes, which the 
man of genius and difcernment equally 


fhuns. 


Ir the Surgeon, then, is to. repeat the 
experiments ot others, made on the hu-— 
man fubje@t, that which he is to imitate, 
is carefully to be perufed, and’ every cir- 
dumftance ftridtly kept in view. From 
the time he has come to a refolution, a 
_ proper opportunity is to be fought for his 
purpofe; every juftice ought to be done 
the experiment, both on the experimenter’s 
account, whom he has thus under judg- 
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ment, and for the fake of medical im~ q 
provement, and truth. The fubjects of 
the trial fhould be as fimilar to one another, 
as the nature of the thing can admit, or 
— the fubjeG requires; otherwife he has no 
' right to call this a tcf, or regard it, in any 
meafure, either asa confirmation, or refu- 
tation of the experiment under confidera~ 
tion. But we muft repeat here again, that 
no trial, dangerous to the patient's life, 1s 
ever to be rifqued ; this would not only be 
wantonnefs, but wickednels ; oe nin 
if done knowingly. vA 


Mepicines that have been long in the 
hands of quacks, and that have kept their 
credit for fome time with the public, may 
be analyfed, if convenient, and their vir- 
tues inveftigated; if on this, they are 
found to ‘poffefs activity, trials, in certain 
determined dofes, fhould be cautioufly 
made, in difeafes fuch as they have been 
famed for curing.---For, although, moft 
quack medicines and noftrums, are fome 


common 
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common fubftances, and often even’ for: 
mule of them, either now, or heretofore, in 
daily ufe, triflingly changed for the fake of 
difguife; yet we now ‘and then find one 
among them of great activity, which from - 
eaufes, {uch as we have formerly men- 
tioned, has fallen into difafe with the re? 
gular practitioners, but which, i. e. its ac- 
tivity, it fhould have ftill held its place in 
the. materia medica. Thefe, by his’ cau- 
tious trials, he may be able to refcue from 
empiricifm, and. reftore again to their de- 
ferved confequence. 


Tue ufe of arfenic, though formerly 
employed by phyficians, has long been 
almoft banithed regular practice, till lately, 
‘Perhaps, the difcovery of the Puruvian 
Bark, might have been one caufe of this ; 
whether this be fo or not, the fuccefs that 
followed its ufe, in the cure of intermit- 
tents, difguifed in a noftrum, prepared by 
one Edwards, under the name of his ¢a/ffe- 
tefs ague drops, could not efeape the ‘notice 


of 
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of the.tegular faculty... None, however; 
took up the fubjedt, till “Dr. Fowler ‘of 
Stafford lately turned) his attention ‘that 
way.'.. He. analyfed .1t, afcertained its naz 
ture, and. performed many? fpeedy cures, 
not only.on agues, butin fome other dif- 
eafes, by a folution: of this mineral, © in 

imitation of thefe ‘noted drops. 


SIMILAR expefithents have been fince te 
peated by different practitioners, both in the 
metropolis, and in the country, in varied 
dofes, but ftill with equal fuccefs. The num- 
ber of cures, given us by Dr. Fowler, are 
many*; and Dr. Willan, amongft others, 
has publifhed feven cafes of its fuccefs in 
agues ;---at the end of which, hg adds,--- 
** the above: cafes I have given in detail, 
as being the firft which occurred, and 
thence foliciting more particular attention ; 
it feems only neceflary farther to adda ge- 


* Vid. His-Med. Reports of ‘Arfenic. 
neral 
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neral report from the fum total of patients 
treated in this manner. The folution was 
preictibed for about forty others, in different 
fpecies of intermittents, and fucceeded 
almoft inftantaneoufly, in. every cafe *.” 
The folution, he ufed, was made according 
to the formula, publifhed in Dr. Fowler’s 
work on the fubject. | 


In like manner, I thought it incumbent 
on me to make trial of it. In the courfe 
of thefe laft ten months feveral opportuni- ° 
ties prefented,. in every one of which, it 
facceeded to my with, and without the 
{malleft accident, or ineonveniency what 
éver, during its ufe. My formula differs, 
however, fomething from Dr. Fowler’s, 
in its being more fimple.--~I found it un- 
neceflary to add either nitre or alkali, nor 
do I even diftill the water in which I dif- 


* Vid. Lond, Med, Journ. v. 1. partad.—-p. 191. 
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folve it. I take fix ounces, by weight of 
the common culinary water, ufed in this 
place, and add to it twelve grains of the 
white arfenic, of the fhops, reduced to 
powder ; this I place in the heat of 212) 
degrees, or that of boiling water, the 
phial being only flightly corked, to allow 
any air which may be extricated, to efcape. 
During the time of folution, the phial 
may be brifkly fhook now and then, 
though I. do not know whether this be ab- 
{olutely neceffary ; in lefs than three quar- 
ters of an hour the folution is compleat. 
When it cools, the bottle containing it, is 
again weighed, and as much of common 
water, or for the fake of giving it colour, 
of fp. lavend. is added, as was foundto - 
have evaporated during the procefs to 
make up exactly the fix ounces. By this 
means the dofe is more accurately calcu- 
lated, a convenience which I confider of 
iome confequence. 


I HAVE 
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Tuave diftributed this folution to fe- 
veral practitioners in this neighbourhood, 
with directions for its ufe, in order to 
colle&t their practice, and form a conclu- 
fion from as large anumber of trials as pof- 
fible; in every inftance, that have come 
to my knowledge fince, it has proved fuc- 
cefsful. The following I thall detail from 
the firft of my own trials; and exactly as 
I find them in my notes. 


C5 Pash: 


GREEN, a foldier in the Queen’s 2d re- 
giment of Dragoon Guards, quartered in 
Ipfwich, aged 30, put himfelf under my 
care, Auguft 7th. 1786, by the defire of 
Mr. Hamilton, Surgeon to the regiment. 
His complaint was a guartan, under which 
he had laboured many months ;---the fits 
are long and fevere ;--~has taken pounds of 
bark; and often upwards of an ounce a 
day. By this means his fits. were generally 
fufpended for a fhort time ; -fometimes he 
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has remained free from them for two or 
three weeks, but the difeat always recur- 
red. It occurred to me, to try arfenic, 
having lately, before, perufed Dr. Foyer § 
peppers, relative to this firperal* | 


As this was ‘my farft cxppiithwnt, I made 
ufe of only one grain to the ounce of wa+ 
ter, which 1 had diftilled as: direéted by 
Dr. Fowler for the purpofe’ the bottle 
into which it was put was fufpended in 
a veflel full of water, (as already def- 
cribed) and fet on the fire to boil,---- 
When the arfenic was diffolved, the folu- | 
tion, when cold, was weighed, and fix 
ounce, the quantity I prepared, was found 
to have loft three drams ‘by ‘evaporation ; 
to fupply this, 210 gutts of common wa- 
ter were added; I calculated this to be the. 
quantity loft, alldaitig 79 gutts to the 
dram ; no allowance was made for any lofs | 
the arfenic might have fuftained, judging | 
it*to be ‘trifling. ~ Aug. 8th. Ror. “Fo, 
A.M. gave of this gutt. xxxV.e--in a little 

common 
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common water---ordered. ‘it to be repeated 
at four,” and atten P. Mv 
Aug. oth.—No inconveniency from the 
medicine; at nine this morning the fame 
dofe, as yefterday, repeated—at  feven 
P.M. took a fecond—the fit returned this 
| day, and prevented his being regular i in the 
time of taking his medicine:—two dofes, 
therefore, were only given this day; me- 
dicine caufed no ficknefs—his appetite, he 
thinks, rather impaired ; the fit was i 
ened this time @ full hours ~ °° u 

Aug. 1oth:—This morning took’ forty 
: gutts—and repeated it, to the third time, 
at the diftance of fix hours from each—no 
other. ‘inconveniencey than a ‘flight degree 
of impaired appetite, < 

ag T Tth -—Took the médicine, as yef- 
terday—without inconveniency—two hard 
{tools to-day; to- -morrow _expedts his ‘fit 
ieee two P. M. "ore | ia 

“Aug, 12th.—Took eutt. 50—thrice to- 
day, and at fix hours diftance each—fit 
commenced an hour later—was not lefs fea 


 yere 
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vere than formerly.—The laft dofe puked 
him a little, and he had feven ftools. 

Aug. 13th.—Omit the drops-—let him 
have an emetic, 

_ Aug. 15th.—This day had recourfe to 
the drops-—took gutt. 50, thrice as before 
did not make him fick—At returns to-day. 

_ Aug. 16th.—Had little or no fit yefter= 
day—medicine did not make him fick. 

{| Aug. 17th.—Yefterday no inconvenience 
from the drops—had four ftools—appetite 
not impaired—to-day took. gutt. 69— 
thrice,.: ..,; " maa 
Aug. 18th.—Yefterday. had only one 
ftool—drops did not give unneafinefs—this 
morning is a little indifpofed—or faintifh— 
as he calls it—expeats his fit to-day. 

. Aug. 19th.—Had no fit yelterday—took 
his medicines==had only one {tool~—com- 
plains to-day of a flight pain acrofs the ab~ 
domen s—yet, augmented his medicine to- 
day. to gutt. 6 5—with orders, that if the 
pain increafed, he fhould take only two 
dofes. 

Aug. 
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Aug. a1ft.—Yefterday had no fit-~medi- 
cine gave him three ftools—no ficknefs. 
Septr. 3d.—Is compleatly cured. 
I may add, he remained {o for upwards | 
of fix months after, i. e. till the regiment 
marched to other quarters. 


Tue reader will perceive, this cure took 
up twelve days, i.e. from 8th. to 2oth. 
inclufive ; for on the 21f. no medicine 
was given—and he began it on the 8th—the 
reafon, perhaps, it did not yield fooner, 
_ Was owing to my cautious dofe ; I thought 
it fafer, as it was my firft trial, to be rather 
under, than over in my dofe. 


On fe? Siok II, 


SAMUEL THomPsoN, aged 21.—A {ol- 
dier in the fame regiment—was {oon after 
put under my care by Mr. Hamilton, {ee- 
ing the fuccefs I had with Green.—This 
was 2 quotidian of fix weeks duration ;— 
‘fits return daily between eleven and twelve. 
om] 
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zal began with: gutt. 2 &, of the fame. fo- 
lution, of oné grain to the ounce, and fe- 
peated it at the diftance of fix hours, to the 
third time.. The day before I bégan with 
him he had an emetic; which operated 
well_.report—yeftérday had his fit as ufual 
—medicine has had no fenfible effec&t—this 
day to be repeated as yefterday. 

Finding it tedicus- to miéafure out fo 
many gutts, I thought of preparing the 
medicine of double ftrength, but was un 
certain at this time whether I could diffolvé 
twograins in an ounce—on trial, however; 
I found no difficulty * ;—of this I began 
with gutt. xx. ter de die; 

Morning reports—Had his fit veficeday 
as ufual; no ftools from the medicine—to- 
day the medicine to be repeated to gutt. 
Xxxv. téf.cneach dofe; at the diftance of fix 
hours exa@tly. 
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*, 
* Thave diffolved three grains to the ounce fince this. 


Morning 
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‘Morning .report.—Yefterday jhad . three 
ftools—fit returned ;an -hour, later—lefS, {e- 
yere— medicine griped him a little—but no 
other inconvenience—ordered -the fame to- 
day as yefterday. | 
... Morning, report.—+Had -thsee fhools yef- 
terday—mifled his fit entirely—only about 
the hour,ofjits former occurrence, felt a 
dittle .anxiety—medicine griped shim -con- 
fiderably—appetite -impaired—ordered to 
 intermit,the, medicine—two days: now |in- 
tervened without-any—at the end of which 
“—report—-no: fits fince.—Repeated the me- 
dicine_twodays more—quantity as before— 
_no fits—-report-two days, afterwards—conti- 
ues well--difmiffed..cured:—-In like aman- 
sner he, remained , well. till the regiment 
smarched into differentrquarters. | 


‘I gave Mr., Hamilton fome, of ‘the folu- 
tion, requetting ;him, to, try it, when ;,ep- 
_ portunities offered:—-Sometime , afterwards 
. he reported to:me, feveral cafes of its. {peedy 
bannst, both.on the foldiers,, -and.on.a.few 

ee II, Q. paupers 
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patpers in the town, whom he found la- 
bouring under intermittents: 


A SSR Big SpeTolas aaa 


~Joun Govip, Efg. near this town;> 
» requefted mea few weeks ago, to give ad- 
vice toa poor man; called Hynd; at that 
time one of his labourers; at haymaking, 
» whom he found one day in the meadow 
ill.—He:had ‘been afflicted with a quartan 
for {everal months—I gave him the folu-— 
tion, beginning with gutt, xxv—ter de 
die—two days after he had his-fit—but not 
lefs fevere—the medicine neither eri ped, nor 
gave him any uneafinefs.—I encreafed it now 
to putt. xxx—ter de die.—The fecond ‘fit 
was confiderably fhortened—no loofenefs, 
nor gripes, | 

Continued ‘it at this*dofe fome days 
longér—he efcaped the third fit altogether— 
had two or three loofe ftools, and a flight 
“pain: acrofs the abdomen—difcontinued the 
drops for three days—at the end of which, 

| repeated 
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repeated them three days more—no return 
of the fits—difmiffled cured—with orders 
to return in a week, to report how he had 
been in the intervals—continues well *— 
Quartans are allowed to be the mioft obfti- 
nate of all the kinds of intermittents—but 
this lat yielded, ina thort time, to the me- 
dicine—perhaps, had I ventured ona larger 
dofe it would have yielded fooner; but I 
think it fafer, with fo active a medicine, 
not to be too bold. : 


Tue medicine fold under the name of 
Edwards's Taftelefs Ague Drops—has cer- 
tainly a much larger proportion of the ar- 
fenic, in a given quantity, than what I 
ventured to prefcribe.—As the dofe is only 
feyen gutts—and yet theeftects are fometimes, 
it is faid, violent. The dofes are ordered to 
be repeated at the diftance of nine hours.—It 
is but juftice, to add, however, that a 
practitioner here, affures me, he has ad-~ 


* Some weeks have now elapfed, without any re- 
turn of his complaint. 


ee ae ie miniftered 
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miniftered” thofé very drops, and he aaa. 
ufed many a bottle of them,—for feveral 
years, in cafes of the intermittent kind, 
with’ perfeet fafety, and fpeedy fuccefs.— 
mee page y {peaks greatly in favour se aes 


attra which gives adtivity to va noftrum. 


In the winter of 1781--and fpring 
1782—I had a foldier whofe ague I was 
not able to overcome,-—-he had got bark, 
and other medicines, in ufe for the difeafe, 
till he was tired taking them.—He feldom 
was free more than a week.-—Marching into 
Royfton, in the beginning of July, where 
the men were to remain a week or two; he | 
was again taken. ill.—I was advifed'to: try 
the Taftelefs Drops.—I had fome reluctance 
to exhibit a medicine, the. compofition of 
which I was ignorant, but by the perfua- 
fion, chiefly, of his Captain, I complied. 
He took them only a few days, when his 
ague left him, and never returned after- | 
wards, during the time I knew: him, which 


was 
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was more than a year.—Yet, { confets, 
this did not induce me to try the medicine, 
again, till I faw Doctor Fowler’s reports. 


Ir is needlefs to tire the reader with 
more cafés ; the medicine, I am perfuaded, 
will be found on moft occafions, efpecially 
in intermittents, a fafe and efficacious cure, 
if adminiftered with that care and circum- 
| {pection, which the regular practitioner is 
bound in duty to ufe with every active arti- 
cle of the materia medica;—nor fhould it 
be the leaft objection, that it is one of the 
moft powerful poifons with which we are 
acquainted ; feyeral other articles in daily 
practice are not lefs fo; for inftance, cor- 
-_rofivé fublimate.—Nay, it is fubftances of 
fuch activity, that form the moft ufeful 
part, of what are denominated articles of 
the materia medica, and by which we may 
hope for moft fuccefs in the cure of difeafes. 
This ought to be one ftrong reafon, how- 
ever, for the employing of the regular 
faculty, and the fuppreffion of quackery. 
WITH 
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Wit refpect to arfenic, it has been 
tried in other difeafes, befides intermit- 
tents, not without fuccefs,—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, already mentioned, fays, he cured a 
foldier of an epilepfy thereby, fince, the 
time I taught him to prepare it.—I tried it 
. ina cafe of this kind, this {pring (1787), 
for fome weeks, but it was without fuc- 
cefs.—It was, however, a cafe of long. 
ftanding, in which numberlefs medicines, . 
by a variety of practitioners had. been em- 
ployed, . at different times, for feveral years 
paft.—A Surgeon, at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
in this county, informed me, fometime 
azo, he was trying it on an epileptic pa- 
tient, and he had fome reafon to think, 
from what he had obferved during thestime 
he had adminiftered it, that he would be 
fuccefsful,—but I have not had an oppor- 
tunity fince of knowing the refult of this 
trial; on the whole, itis the duty of every 
practitioner to repeat trials made by others, 
or make new ones himfelf, as he fees op- 
Pammentics, and as fuggeftions of this fort 


occur 
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-eecur to him, and among thefe, it is no 
lefs the duty of ‘the regimental Surgeon. 


In the months of September and Odo- 
ber, 2r78r,° tidny of? the’ foldiers ‘were 
feized with the’ Typhus, as defcribed by 
Profeflor Cullen)” ‘The ufual fymptoms, 
with depreffion of : {pirits, and fudden lofs 
of>ftrength, | formed the difeatfe. In fome 
cafes the head was violently affected, in 
others, only’ a viddinefS, with but little 
-rpain, and alternate hot and cold fits of 
fhort: duration; but thefe were often fo vi- 
-olent, at night efpecially; that when the 
patients came to report them/felves fick, 
and ibe put ‘under ‘my ‘care, they defcribed 
theif complaints as a quotidian, or one-day 
feverg as they termed it ; the flate of the 
pulfe was generally, fomewhat, though 
for the moft part, but little accelerated, 
and the conftant thirft and parched tongue 
that accompanied “it, affifted to point out 
the nature of the difeafe,--and ‘afily diftin- 
guifhed it from’’an agué, where all the 

ng {ymptoms 
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fymptoms, ‘in .the intermiffion, for the 
moft part, vanifh, .and-the patient appears 
as in health. 


Tue feafon proved very variable ; ione 
day rain, another..clear and; warm, but a 
‘hoar-froft, -which covered (the ground fre- 
quently in the morning, rendered the air,.as 
it diffolved, cold,and,chilly, {for aicon- 
fiderable part of the day.» ..Phe.-regiment 
was but thinly clothed, the men not: being 
permitted (for. fome-reafons, beft known 


to the commanding officer). to wear :their 


new clothes, before.the, beginning of -De- 
cember; thefe were .the evident external 
caufes-of the fever; .the irregularities: of 
the men’s way of living may. be mentioned 
as occafional and exciting caufes. In thefe 
‘fevers, however, .I always -fufpect conta- 
2 gion, though Imay.not.be able.to, tracevit. 


I rounp very-few. of .thefe. fevers ;that 
required the free ufe-of the lancet ; ofthis 
Tam always fparing, .when there does not 


appear 


* 
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appear to me abfolute need of it. For I 
have often found, where it is improperly 
ufed, that recovery is not only more doubt- 
ful, but the difeafe feems thereby protracted 
to a later period, by an encreafe of debi- 
lity. Some died, after lingering to the 
twenty-feventh day; but moft of them 


= 
recovered. 


AxzouT this time a correfpondent fent 
me from Edinburgh, a book intitled, a 
Phyfiological Difquifition, and Enquiry into 
the Principles and Common Prattice in Fe- 
vers, in that city, wherein was recom- 
mended a practice founded on different 
principles from the common, taught by 
Dr. Brown. ‘To confirm thefe new opi- 
mions, a numerous train of cafes were ad- 
vanced, which had terminated happily by 
it; and contrafted with theie, were feveral 
that had ended fatally by the old practice, 
in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. 
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: In this enquiry, publifhed by Dr. Jones, 
much ingenuity of argument is ufed to in- 
duce the reader to difbelieve all the diftinc- 
tions of Nofologifts, and to inculcate the 
opinion that all the genera, and fpecies, &c. 
into which difeafes are divided, may be re- 
duced to two alone, namely, thofe from — 
debility, or a/thenza, and thofe arifing from 
too high a degree of health, or phlogo/fs. 
We are told, alfo, that the doctrine gained 
ground among the unprejudiced, and many 
of fuch as were heretofore adherents to the 


Cullenian fyftem, which this oppofed. 


In the clafs of afthente difeafes, the cure 
-confifts in ftrengthening, and ftimulating 
medicines, and the quickeft of operation, 
and moft difufible, to ufe the author’s 
term, are to be preferred. Hence wine, 
brandy, opiates, and volatile alkali were 
given to a degree, never ventured on be- 
‘fore, efpecially opiates; and the change 
for the better, that almoft inftantly fol- 
lowed, were fpoke of as inconieftible 

| i facts, 
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faéts, to prove the fuperiority of the 


doctrine. 


-Wruxtrne to find the truth as far as I was 
able, and not flavifhly bound down to any 
man’s opinion, or fyftem, as fuch, ] 
watched from this time, the firft favour- 
able opportunity to make trial of this doc- 
trine, which promifed fuch advantages : 
out of fix men, therefore, ill of the fever, 
already mentioned, I chofe one for the fub- 
ject of the experiment, which appeared to 
me the beft adapted for giving it the faireft 
trial. It was one, where all the fymptoms 
of debility were evidently marked, io that 
I could in no wife miftake its a/thenic na- 
ture. It was, as near as I could find, the 
eleventh day of the fever; for foldiers are 
generally feveral days ill before they report 
themfelves in the fick lift, if they think 
they will be confined to the hofpital, to 
which many of them have an averfion. 


Riszg CASE, 


\ 
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Batrrs—of the General’s company, with 
all the fymptoms common in Typhus, 
head-ach, parched tongue, proftration of 
ftrength, reftlefs nights, flufhed cheeks, 
delirium, pulfe about 74 beats ina mi- 
nute. 

At eleven—A.M. a dram of ip.C. C, 
to which were added gutt. xl. of Tind. 
_Thcb.—in an hour after, pulfe rofe to 80. 
—The opiate did not induce fleep. He 
roved violently as before.—The room was 
darkened, and all noife kept from him, as 
much as poffible. — 

Vifited at four P. M. fame day.—Pulfe 
now 76—and fmall—delirium as before.—I 
fhould mention, that he had flept little or 
none for feveral nights before this plan 
commenced, but was all this time deli- 
rious. The fame repeated as at laft vifit.— 
Here then were no lefs than fp. C. C. dr. ij, 
s=with T. Theb. gutt, xxx. adminiftered 
IR 
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in the fpace of five hours.—-But as this was 
trifling to the quantity recommended by 
Dr. Brown *, I could not call it a fair 
trial, if I ftopped here, without purfuing 
Anis ftimulating plan farther. 

At half paft feven—returned—this was 
three hours and an half from my laft vifit— 
found him quiet, and was informed by the 
nurfe, he had been fo for fome time. On 
entering the room, however, he lifted up | 
his eyes, which were heavy and red, and 
he began to talk wildly,—yet named me as 
foon as I came near.—Gave him now a tea- 
cup full of red port--pulfe 80.—At half 
pait eight vifited again—gave another tea- 
cup of port—at ten, another cup of port, 
to which T. Theb. g. xxv. were added—at 
twelve the fame night vifited—another cup 
of wine was given.—Here were no lefs than 
105 gutts of T. Theb. in the {pace of 
eleven hours. 


a esa 


* Vid. Jones’s Enquiry, already mentioned. 
| From 
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Fronr'this till eight next morning (Mone | 
day) he drank about ten ounces of beef tea— 
this was always given warm—his pulfe 34-~ 
songue moift.—I began now to form fome 
hopes of his recovery—yet he roved almoft 
as much as formerly.—I went on further 
with the plan, and gave him gutt. lx. of 
T. Theb. in a cup of wine—took no more 
of the medicine this day—continued much 
the fame.—Next morning at ten, A. M.— 
found his breaft and fhoulders full of macu= 
le—his pulfe 76—and feemed filly—turned 
up thewhite of his eyes 4 little--was, never- 
thelefs, denfible when fpoke to—called me 
by my name—complains of great ficknefs 
—attempted while I flayed to make water,” 
but could not—drank, fince laft night, a 
pint of beef tea—at one P. M. got acup 
of wine. 
Vifited an hour after, viz. at two, and 
found him quiet—at four, “and gave him 
another cup of wine—at nine, .and found 
him finging, when I entered, and talking) 
foolifhly—his tecth and dips furred over, ‘ 
and 
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and black, with pulfe at 88—this.was ten 

beats more frequent than in the morning. 
As the delirium, which never abated, 
was now encreafed, and he had got no opiate 
this day, I ventured on a larger dofe than I 
ever gave before, viz. T. Theb. gutt. 
Ixxxvili.._Next morning vifited him at 
nine, and found him dofing—-was informed 
by the nurfe, that he lay very quiet through 
the night. Pulfe now flow and equable—I 
thought him better on the whole—at eleven 

A.M. got another cup of wine. 

_ Twas willing now to intermit a while, 
and obferve what the effects of this laft 
dofe might be, fo gave nothing more 
till next day at eleven, A. M. when I 
found him not only roving as ufual, but 
with fubfultus tendinum—frequently con- 
vulfed, and pulfe very feeble and up to 
-108.—His death. now appeared inevitable 
—got acup of wine—ordered his head to 
be again fhaved—for it had been fhaved be- 
fore—~and a large blifter to be applied over 
at. A glifter was adminiftered before the 
application 
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- application of the blifter—this gave him a 
{tool—made water alio. 

While | was prefent he fuddenly ftarted out 
of bed, and 1 ordered him to be fupported 
fome minutes on his legs—delirium more 
encreafed—eyes wild.—At eight P. ‘ 
his pulfe 120—and weak—paffed two large 
lumbrici—next morning found him more. 
compofed—gave him acup of wine, and — 
ordered him another at one o’clock. * 

The opiate was intermitted this night, 
and till next evening, when he got 105 
gutts.—This was coming fomething nearer — 
to the new practice of Dr. Brown, though © 
ftill much fhort of it.—For from the little — 
fuccefs it had hitherto afforded, I was afraid — 
to proceed as far as this publication fet 
forth.—The delirium had never abated.— 
From this till next evening he got no more, 
when 110 gutts were adminiftered—with 
no better fuccefs than before—The day 
following I thought him better, though his 
pulfe was weak, and frequent.—Sometime | 


after it was no lefs than 130.—He was or- 
dered — 


i 
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dered wine, and beef tea this day_abut in 
the evening he died without a ftrugele. 


Tuts, I a led to believe, will be al- 


~ lowed a pretty fair trial of the difufible /ii- 


mi applied in cafe of Tiphus. But 
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 iikev er will take the trouble to examine it, 
will find no great encouragement to repeat 
the experiment, For my own part, Iam 
indlined to think, I never thall make another 
on the fame principles. Here, evidently, 


_ noadvantage was obtained; nay, I am led 
' to believe it was huriful, though I dare 


not fay the cafe would have proved more 


~~ fuccefsful, if it had been treated on a dif. 


ferent plan. 


PERHAPS, it will be faid, I was too 
timorous, and did not venture on large 


enough dofes ; it may alfo be objected, 


that I omitted the ufe of Tonics.—Such as 
the Certex Peruv. &c. The reafon was, 
I wifhed to tread as near as I durft in the 


footfteps of the father of this new doc- 
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trine, as fet forth in fome of the cafes, in 


or 


arte _ ones, 
aac spae* 


the publication already quoted, by which 


it is endeavoured to be proved the bef 
practice yet found. ButTI fhall not take on 


‘me either to condemn, or approve,—here ~ 


is a cafe, I lay before the public, pretty 


pexactly narrated.—It may, no doubt, take 


many more trials by different practitioners, 
to fettle the merits or demerits of this 


fyftem. 


STORK extolled Cicuta to a degree, not 
yet deferved, according to experience in 
thefe countries.-But the many trials made 
after him, though it could not be con- 
cluded that the medicine deferved all the 
praife he beftowed, have confirmed it to be 
an ufeful article of the mat. med. and 
one, from which we may promife our- 
felves advantage in various difeafes. The 
fame conclufion, perhaps, may be drawn 


from this medicine in fevers ; it may teach 


us a mote liberal ufe of opiates, without 
going fo far as this new doétrine points ‘out. 


‘GRAHAM, 
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GrawaAm, the noted Quack taught us, 
that with fafety, we might adminifter 
fither in much larger quantities than had 
ever been ventured on before; and the 
Suttons, by an extenfive practice, firft 
brought the cool regimen in the inoculated 
{mall pox into almoft univerfal ufe. 
Though few of the Regulars ever admi- 
nifter the former in fuch quantities as Gra- 
ham fets forth he did; or purfue the ftarv- 
ing plan in the inoculation of the fmall 
pox to the degree practifed by the Sut- 
tons, feveral. difeafes, no lefs fatal, having 

een the confequence of it, yet both have 
been ufeful, efpecially the latter ; and with 
refpect to the Brunonian fyftem, perhaps 
the fame inference may be drawn. 


Let us, however, keep in mind the 
pilot’s advice, and endeavour, by a middle 


courfe, to gain the wifhed: for harbour, 


fince death may be as. equaily certain from 
the Rocks of Scilly, as from the Gulph of 
SiR 
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We incitdamus in Seillam cupientes vi- 
tare Charybdin. © 


In cafes of extreme debility and dan~ 
ger, we find Dr. Heyfham adminiftring 
large dofes of opium from gutt. xl. to gutt. 
1, united with vol. alk *. as a more inftan- 
taneous, and diffufible ftimulant, he fays, 
than either brandy or wine, the former of 


which he gave in larger dofes than com-. 
mon, and the latter often to two bottles 


and an half in twenty-four hours, with 
the beft effects. Many authors, from 
Sydenham to the prefent day, extoll its 
ufe in fevers, but none that I have perufed, 
ever carried it to the length recommended 


* His formula is as follows. 
R. Conf. Cardiac. gr. xv.— 
_ Aq. Cinnam. ten. Semunc, 


——— {pirit dr, ij. 

Sp. Lavend. compos. dr. j.— 

T. Theb gutt. xl. vel.—gutt. L— 

Vol. alk, gutt. xxve—M, /. hauft. h. 8. Sumendus. 


by 
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by the author already mentioned, whofe 
practice I attempted to repeat in the above 
cafe, | 

Proressor Cutuen, fpeaks favourably 
of opium as a fiimilus*, in fevers of the — 
nervous kind, where the vis vite is apt to 
fink.—He believes, wine and opium, ac in 
fome meafure analogous to each other ;— 
and he thinks it ufeful, particularly in every 
cafe of delirium from irritation; but that 
in an inflammiatory flate of the brain it is 
hurtful. | 


Doctor CampBeELtL, thinks it chiefly 
ufeful in the beginning of fevers.—But he 
ays, ..<*T-have been informed, from au- 
thority on which ] repofe the greateft confi- 
dence, that the exhibition of opium in 
larger dofes in the more advanced periods, 
and more dangerous ftates of the. difeafe, 


a eT afte 


* Vid, Le&t, on Mat. Med, 
ee has 
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has alfo been attended with happy effects. 
-—-To the amount of 120 drops at a dofe *, 
But having myfelf had no opportunity 
of feeing it fuccefsfully given, under fuch 
-circumftances, I fhall decline {peaking — 
upon that point.”—As to its being a poi- 
fon, he very properly adds, ** I do not 
know that the {malleft quantity capable of 
inducing death, has been afcertained by 
experiment, or the largeft that may be 
taken with impunity.—Much will depend 
on original idiofyncrafy, or peculiarity of 
conftitution, which cannot always be. 
known @ prire; and upon the degree and 
nature of ‘the morbid affection, at the pe- 
riod the opium is adminiftered.”_As one 
perfon will’ bear of fpirituous liquors, or 
wine, without being affected, twice as 
much as others, fo it is allowed to be 
the fame with opium.—In cafes of morti- 
fication, in fevere pain, locked jaw, or 


* Vid. Treat.‘an Typhus.—p. 86, 
‘Tetanus, 
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Tetanus, it may be given in fuch large 
dofes, with advantage, as might poifon a 
perfon in health, | 


Doteus tells us of a cafe, where only a 
{cruple of Op. given in clyfter for a com- 
plaint in the bowels, brought on appo- 
plexy, and death *,—and a poor woman, | 
Dr. Campbell tells us, in his neighbour- 
hood, ina confumption, took two drams 
of T. Theb. by miftake, at once, when 
comatofe fymptoms enfued, which termj- 
nated fatally in twenty-four hours.—’The 
fame author fays ;—* but even in ftates of 
difeafe, where Op. is manifeftly proper, an 
over dofe may be attended with the fame 
bad confequence as in other fituations.—I 
have an unfortunate cafe in my eye, where 
an attempt was made to cure a violent con- 
vulfive diforder by means of opium.” | 


* Vid, Encyclopedia, P. 322. 
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‘© Tue patient was a robuft man; who 


| 


was affected with fevere and frequent ; 


twitchings: one day he took two. grains of 
folid-‘Op. which was repeated at the interval 
of two hours, and again at the end of 
“other two hours, without any fenfible ef- 
fects. Six grains having produced no al- 


teration when taken in this way, he took — 


three grains the day following, at a dofe, 


and three more at the diftance of an hour, 
without any perceptible confequences, 
The fucceeding day, the fpafms being more : 
violent than ever, he took thirteen grains — 
of the fame medicine in the courfe of five 
hours, without the leatt effect on his con-_ 
vulfions; nor did this quantity produce — 


either fleep, delirium, or thirft. 


«* He was then ordered to take gutt. Ix. 
of liquid laud. which was repeated four 
times at the interval of an hour between : 
each dofe. This had no fenfible effe@ in : 
diminifhing the {pafms, or affecting him in 
any other manner. ‘The next day the dofe 


was 
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was auginented fo gutt. Ixxx..cand repeated 
four times at the fame intervals. He flept 


‘about an hour after taking the four dofes of 


laudanum, and then awoke, feemingly, nt 
his ufual ftate of health, the Op. having 
had no effe& on his convulfions ; he went 
to bed about ten o’clock ; at twelve, the | 


nurfe obferved ‘he was in a very profound 


fleep, but did not attempt to awaken him ; 


- at fix in the morning, fhe found him ftill 


e 


> 


in the fame ftate a$ before, and endeavour- 


ing to roufe him found it impoffible ; every 


method was ufed for that purpofe, that 
could be thought of, but in vain; he died 
about eight o'clock that morning. 


On diffeGtion, an Echymofs was found in 
his ftomach; no other morbid appearance 
in the alimentary canal, nor in the brain, 


‘© Here,” he goes on, ‘* Thirteen grains 
of Op. were given in the courfe of a few 


hours, without any bad confequences. At 


another time 240 drops of Laud. which are 
mor. i, a4 equal 


Ee | 
equal to about nine grains and an half of 
Op. alfo without any fenfible effects ; but, 
when on the fucceeding day, the dofe was 
increafed to 320 drops of Laud. which is 
equal to thirteen grains of Op. (a quan- 
tity that he had taken before in a folid 
form, with impunity) fatal confequences 
feemed to follow the exhibition of the me- 
dicine; it muift- not, however, be fup- 
prefied, that a pint bottle was found in his 


bed, which contained fome whifky, and — 


of which it is fuppofed he had drank.” 


Tue moft that I find Dr. Campbell ad- 
minifter, was eutt. Ix.—on fome occafions, 
he found it neceflary to add 20 or 30 gutts. 
in two hours after—before he found it fol- 
lowed with reft. | 


Doctor Martin Watt {peaks much 
in praife of opium alfo—yet I do not find 
he ever ventured to purfue it to any thing 
like the length the new doctrine fets forth. 
A medical practitioner, about twelve miles 


from 
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from this place *, converfing lately with meon 
the fubject, told me very freely, he had tried 
- opium in this way, and was inclined to 
think he did hurt by it;—the quantity ’ 
given, he did not mention; and from my — 
own experience, in many trials, in {maller 
dofes; fuch as from half a grain toa grain’ 
and half, in fevers, though it was often 
beneficial, and highly neceffary, yet it. 
_ was by no means univerfally followed with 
good effects in all cafes.—I have found fe- 
veral that it rendered reftlefs, inftead of 
producing fleep,—and thirfty, and vapoured, 
who had better nights on leaving it off, 
_ than when they ufed it. 


A mucu fimpler method of proceed. 
ing was fuccefsful, lately in Edinburgh. 
Out of one hundred and thirty children, 
in one of the charity hofpitals in that city, 
eighty-five were feized with this fever ; they 


See mR oD errs 


* Ipfwich. 
T 2 were 


4 
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were under the medical care of Mr. Kerr, 
—the firft. thing given was an emetic, and 
as foon as poffible after been feized—the 


fucceeding treatment confifted in chkankine/s 


—the greateft attention being paid to it in 
all its varieties ;—freth air, the apartments 
‘being almoft conftantly ventilated—belly 
kept open by fimple laxative injetions— 
diluents copioufly employed, and fometimes 
acidulated.—By this fimple method, not 
one of the whole died; yet feveral had 
alarming fymptoms—petechiz, vibices,— 
and hemorrhages.—The Matron of the 
hofpital was feized with the fever; fhe took an 
emetic as foon as fhe found herfelf ill,—and 
without any thing more, that may be called 
medicine, the alfo recovered in a fhort time. 

From whence it would appear, as the Edi- 
tor fays, and towhich Tam inclined to fab- 
fcribe *,” that in the'treatment of. fevers, 


; 


* Vid. Med, Comment. D 2. v. 1. 


La 


practitioners — 


eee 
practitioners are as ofteis apt to err by doing 
— foo much, as by doing too little.” 


Tuat the pulfe was veiy flow, in the 
cafe, on which I made my experiment, is 
no uncommon thing in thefe fevers.— Dr. 
Campbell had one cafe where the patient 
died, covered with petechia, whofe pulfe 
never rofe above fixty-fix ftrokes in a mi- 
nute.—A fecond, who alfo died, where, 
till the day preceding her death, it never 
exceeded feventy-feven ftrokes in the fame 
fpace,—and a third, whofe pulfe beat no 
more than fixty-eight.in a minute—but in 
others, again, itis very greatly accelerated. 
—Pulfus, parvus, debilis, plerumque fre- 
guens are the words of Dr. Cullen, in his 
Definition of the Difeafe.—-Nor is the heat 
of the fin always encreafed.—Calor parum 
quétus—as the fame Nofologift exprefles it, 
-—but the fenfori functiones plurimum tur- 


bate; and the vires multum pees a 


‘ feldom found wanting. 


~ 
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To {um up the whole; though I dare not 
{ubfcribe implicitly to the doétrine laid 
down, by fuch as extoll very large dofes of 
this medicine, in febrile complaints ; yet, if 
ufed with caution and proper circum- 
fpection, a due regard being had to the par- 
ticular conftitution of the patient in bear- 
ing its ufe, much advantage may reaion- 
ably be gained by opium; and we . may 
likewife juftly fay of it, as the great Syden- 
ham did, that, fine illo, manca fit, & clau- 
dicet meédicina.” 


Wit refpe& to making experiments 
on the living fubje@, it may not, at all 
times, be expedient to difcover our inten- 
tion. There are few, who have not an 
averfion to become the {ubjec&t of experi- 
ment, even though attended with the ut- 
moft fafety and innocence; nor are we to 
fatisfy, at the expence of much uneafinefs, 
perhaps pain, and danger, foolifh curiofity, 
where no inferences ufeful to {cience can 
be drawn from it. 

T REMEMBER, 


' 
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[ REMEMBER, many years.ago, a prac. 
- titioner, who adminiftered to a patient, no | 
lefs than twelve grains of T. Emetic, merely 
to fee what effect this double do ofe,. as he- © 
termed it, would have.’ The confequenice, - 
as may be expected, proved very nearly fa- 
tal; for the patient was thereby !thrown 
into violent convulfons 3 his hams drawn 
up with violent fpafms, and his life for fe - 
veral days, rendered extremely doubtful. 
The ftory made fome ‘noife in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the blame was laid on a 
young man, then his affiftant in the {hop ; 
but it muft not be hid, that he was gene 
rous enough, afterwards, to remove the 
_ ftigma from the innocent, where he law 
it fo unjuftly placed, by avowing: the 
fact: 


We come now to hazard our opinion, / 
with regard to the exhibition of doubt fied 
medicines. It has been long laid down asa __) 
medical maxim,—Melius dubium, quam 
nullum uti remidium,—or, that it is better 


to 
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to have recourfe to a doubtful remedy, thati 
to none...But, perhaps; objections, may be 
raifed to the application of this precept in. 
its utmott extent; becaufe to adhere to it, 
and actinnocently, in our practice, on all 
eccafions, will require no {mall fhare of 


fagacity. 


Ir we are determined, however, to ap- 
ply this dubium remedium, it fhould, in my 
opinion, certainly be fuch, as is calculated, 
if it does mo good, to do no harm; and yet, 
if we have any hopes from its ufe, they 
muft be founded on certain qualities, per= 
haps active qualities, we know it to poffefs, 
and a comparifon of thefe, with fome proba- 
ble or certain ftate of the organs of the body; 
on which it is to have falutary effedts. 


In doubtful cafes, without acting in this 
circum{pect manner, we act rafbly; yet to 
| reafon thus by induction, though it be 
ufeful, .can orly lead toa degree of know- 
ledge, and not to certainty, but it 1s-a clue 

notwith- 


Ptas 


notwithftanding, that may. jhe allowed oc- 
cafionally to guide'us ; ‘a taper'that may lead 
from a doubtful into amore direct, and cer= 
tain path,—‘* Probabilities,” fays an, au- 
thor lately quoted, ‘* are notto'be defpifed, 
if they aré drawn from experienced: faéts, 
_ to which we are led by the fenfes;  becaufe 
they are then to be eftablithed:as fo’many 
fundamental propofitions. A medicine which 
has often been ufeful ina cafe, and in cir- 
cumftances fimilar to thefe of the cafe be- 
fore us, will probably be ufeful in this; but 
if I have not feen it tried in thefe cafes, ‘my 
conjecture, .will be mere chimera. We 
ought, - therefore, on fuch occafions, to 
reafon only from experience.” 


dp we have recourfe to dangérous reme- 
dies, merely to learn their effeéts in cafes, 
where the patient, iz our opinion, is patt 
hopes of recovery, fo that fhould the worft 
happen, we fhall think ourfelves free from 
blame, we may err; for this  muft be 
founded in the truth of our prognoftic. 

Vou, II. U That 
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That the wifeft are frequently deceived in 
thefe, is well known, This has, and may 
happen agreeably, fometimes, contrary to 
our prognoftic; and this incertitude, fhould 
ever make us cautious in the exhibition of 
dangerous medicines, from an idea, that 


death appears inevitably approaching, and 
_ muft take place. 


We commune with ourfelves, perhaps, 
in ‘this manner,—‘* It is in vain to be any 
longer folicitous refpecting the fate of the 
patient; my fkill, in medical fcience, 
can prove of no ufe in his cafe; yet I have 
heard of certain complaints, feemingly fi- 
milar, where a certain medicine, when every 
thing elfe had failed, was fuccefsfully ex- 
hibited. As:all hopes are here at an end, 
I can have little hefitation of trying it; yet 
I am perfedtly. convinced of its doubtful, 
as .well as' dangerous effects. I know it 
may do mifchief; yet it may chance to do 
good here asin other cafes. where it proved 
falatarys sclet: things fall out as they may, 


fince 
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fince every other medicine I can think of 
has failed, where can be the harm in rif- 
- quing atrial? Noone can blame me for 
killing a dying man.” Such reafoning, it 
is to be fuppofed, as this, before the qua- 
lities of James’s powders, and their effects 
were fully difcovered, was often ufed, 
They were often given as the laft refuge in 
cafes of fever; and as often, not only at 
improper periods, in the exhautted {tate of 
the patient’s ftrength, when the Grieve had 
{pun-out to feveral weeks, but in improper 
dofes; the confequence was, they killed 
many, though they cured ioine, . < Phe 
cafes that terminated happily were publicly 
mentioned, while thofe that ended fatally, 
were looked on to be occafioned not by the 
medicine, but by the difeafe. Thefe 
-abufes, fince the compofition, and quas 
lities of this medicine have been better un- 
derftood, are now corrected ; perhaps much 
more good, and certainly lefs mifchief re- 
_fults at prefent from their exhibition in the 
hands of judicious men than formerly. 

i). WITH 
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WitH re{pect t to the. above, reafoning it 
18 {pecious ; bat I think itan fome mea- 
fure wrong ; firft,. the prognoftic we have 
made, may be i]l- aden for while life’ 
remains, there always remains fome room 
for hopes, becaufe many of _ the operations 
of nature lie fo far beyond. our reach, that 
even the ereate{; penetration cannot fathom 
them. Ww hat then can common abilities, 
and fuperficial obfervation avail > Weknow ~ 
from the experience of ages, that the ef- 
forts of nature, which in the end turn out 
| falutary, appear dangerous in. the. eyes, 
even, of the wife ; and in reality they 
are {o; fince it is frequently, found neceflary 

to attempt to moderate them. . 


Ip on occafions of this kind, a lefs at- 
tentive obferver, or a practitioner of lefs 
experience, from too hafty. conclufions, 
gives up his patient, he acts worfe thana 
peed: at leaft he difcovers a degree of 
timidity allied to ignorance. And fhould 
he now rafhly, and without the advice of 


other 
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other. medical men, and the concurrence 
‘of the patient’s friends, if they be con- 
_ venient, adminifter.a medicine of the na« 
ture. of which he is altogether unac- 
quainted, or, of which, from probable rea- 
foning,. he cannot conclude: favourably, 
he is wrong, and fhould beware of the 
confequences. ) 


In fituations of this fort, I fhould efteem 
pat both more fafe, and not lefs con{cientious, 
to truft the cafe, in’a great: meafure, to 
nature alone, than make hazardous ate 
tempts. Let: our care now be direéted to 
what are called the non-naturals 5 to fleep F 
urine; ftools; food; drink; per{piration, 
&c. and fuffer nature to perform the reft, 
I can eafily conceive more danger from be- 
Ing too bufy with medicines of the more 
active kind, than from none at al] $ .and, -as 
has been faid on another occafion, it is 
{afer to do too little, than too much. 


‘ THE 
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‘<THE particular nature of difeafes is 
frequently fo obfcure, that the utmoft fa-_ 
gacity cannot difcover it; and, in fuch ~ 
cafes, it-is-evident, that itis at leaft an 
even chance that medicines of any power . 
may injure rather than benefit the patient ; 
in fuch a. ftate of uncertainty, it will cer- 
tainly be prudent to give, in the form of 
medicine, what cannot produce any ef- 
fential change; and in the mean time re- 
mark very accurately, the effects of diet, 
which will. often afford the fafett clue to | 
the general nature of thedifeafe ; and which 
being afcertained, we {hall have advanced 
one {tep nearer to a knowledge of its par- 
ticular nature *,” 


Bur while we: advance this opinion, it 
is not meant to inculcate indolence, or in- 
activity, or to deter from rational expeti- 
ment ;_ the laft I would encourage. 


* Med, Cautions. Ed, ad. p, 305, 
WE 


SOLES 
We have the example of eminent men, 
both in and out of the army to follow here. 
It was in thearmy Sir John Prin gle, Profeffor 
Home, Dr. Brocklefby, with many others, 
made ufeful experiments, and laid the founda= 
tion of a practice which ftill continues. 


Ir is, however, in fuch ftates of uncer= 
tainty, as already defcribed, that it be« 
hoveth us to call others to our aid. Some 
others of the faculty fhould be now con- 
fulted; it will be for the attending prac- 
titioner’s credit to do this: it is preferable 
to the precipitate ufe of this doubtful and 
dangerous remedy. Our prognottic, though 
formed with every pofiible care on our 
‘part, may be erroneous, and we thould 
act with caution. 


** Ir is a curious fact,” fays Dr. Adair *. 
“ that though it might be reafonably ex- 
LLRs saasemen—, 
'* Philof. and Med. Sketch of the Nat. Hift. of 
the Human Body and Mind, Ps 25. 
pected, 
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peéted, that confiderable injuries: of the 
brain muft always be followed by great 
weaknefs, or total abolition of fenfe or | 
motion; yet in fome cafes neither has_ 
been affected, and the patients have fur- 
vived after wounds and impofthumations of | 
this delicate organ, and in one inftance 
after half of the brain was deftroyed.A 
caution againit precipitate prog noftte vas in) 


the worft poffible cafes.” 


As an inftance of the little reliance, 
fometimes to be placed in prognoftic, and 
to point out their fallacy, we may mention’ 
one in the cafe of the once celebrated Mr. | 
Pultney, as related by Bifhop Newton, 
«« This gentleman,” the Rev. Bifhop tells” 
us, ‘* lay ill of a pleuritic fever, once at 
Lord Chetwynd’s, in Ingeftree, in Stafford= 
fhire. He was attended by Drs.. Hope, 
Swynden, and other. phyficians, from 
Staffordfhire, Litchfield, and Derby ; by 
Dr. Friend, from London, and Dr. Brox- ; 
holme,, from Oxford. | 


THESE | 


* 
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‘¢ Turse two laft mentioned gave him 
over on their arrival, finding, as they 
thought, the cafe defperate; he was tll 


alive, and was heard to mutter in a low 


voice, fmall beer! fmall beer! 'They de- 
fired that this or any thing elfe might be 
givenhim. Accordingly, a great filver cup 
was brought, which contained two quarts 
of {mall beer ; they ordered an orange to 
be {queezed into it, and gave it to him; he 
drank the whole at a draught, and called 
for another; another was given him; and 
foon after drinking that, he fell intoa fleep, 
and a moft profufe {weat, for near twenty- 
four hours. From that time he recovered, 
and fo {peedy was his recovery, that in a 
few days his phyfician thought it unne- 
ceffary to attend him longer *.” 


IsHALL now venture to relate a cafe where- 
in I was agreeably difappointed in my prog- 


* Bifhop ‘Newton’s Works, 
Vou. II. z4 noftic, 
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noftic, in the {pring of 1782; though I 
thought myfelf fufficiently warranted, 
from the fymptoms, to pronounce then as — 
I did. The patient was in the feventeenth | 
or eighteenth day of a Typhus, as far as I 
could learn, for it is difficult-to find the 
exact commencement of thefe fevers, as 
we are neither called early, nor can the 
patient be diftinét in his account; every 
attention in my power was paid from my 
firft vifit; all the fymptoms carefully 
noted, and the changes that took place as 
diligently watched ; ‘the bark had been ad- 
miniftered, and likewife wine in good 
quantity, more than commonly falls to the 
fhare of regimental patients. IJ had like- 
wife tried calomel joined with camphor, in 
the manner prefcribed by Lyfon in fevers ; 
with many other remedies, all with a view 
to raife the vis vite. My patient’s ftrength 
was hourly finking, and for two days his 
life appeared doubtful; but I had as yet 
been cautious in publickly giving my opi- 
nion of the event, though often inter- 

? | . rogated 
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rogated on this point, a precaution which 
every medical man fhould take. In the 
evening I vifited him, and things appeared 
. much againft him; yet I full. hefitated in 
‘declaring my opinion. Next morning I 
vifited again, but on entering his room, 
there was fo evident a change for the worfe, 
that my hefitation, was now at anend; the 
event appeared too plain, I thought, to be 
concealed even from the by-ftanders. The 
report I received of his night’s reft, and 
above all, the appearance of his look 
prognofticated a fpeedy diffolution; his 
countenance was funk, and death already 
feemed to fit on each eye-lid; the corners 
of his ‘mouth were fallen, a {ymptom I had 
often noted to portend fpeedy death ; his 
urine and excrement paffed involuntarily ; 
he had a fubfultus tendinum; his pulfe fo 
feeble and weak as f{carcely to be felt, and 
aconftant picking at the bed-clothes. I 
forbore now to prefcribe, and only admo- 
‘nifhed the orderly (this happened in a bil- 
‘fet) to give him now and then a little 
‘drink; I left the houfe, therefore, with 

2 orders 
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erders to let me know the time of his 
death, for I had no doubt remaining 
refpecting it. Having heard nothing 
more of him, I vifited next morning, 
and, to my agreeable furprife, found every 
deadly fymptom changed for the contrary ; 
he was fitting up in bed, and the orderly 
feeding him with panada. 


THe unfavourable appearances con-~ 
tinued, they told me, for fome hours, 
while they expected every deep figh he 
fetched would be his laft; but he-funk, 
after this great ftruggle, into a profound 
fleep of feven hours, and awoke, refrefhed, 
fenfible, and changed in the manner I faw 
him. He foon recovered, fo well, as to © 
render my attention needlefs; but I freely 
confefs, I was more obliged to nature for 
her timely interference, than to any thing 
Iwas able to do for the patient. I doubt 
not but many others have been fimilarly 
circumftanced; and hence it is, that 
prognoftics, in my opinion, fhould be 

Ly oats 7 made 
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made with caution, and relied on with 
doubt. 


« A Puysictan,” fays Zimmerman, 
«¢ who goes fo far as to predict what is to 
happen, can, on many occafions, fay only, 
that it is probable fach an event will take 
place; fometimes, however, it is impof- 
fible to forefee this probability. The pro- 
bability of a prediction is founded on the 
-effeéts that have been obferved in fimilar 
cafes; thefe effects are, therefore to regu- 
late the conduét of the obferver.” 


Hypocrates himfelf was aware of 
the great difficulty of forming a probable 
prognoftic; and though he had all the 
-obfervations made by the family of Efcu- 
lapius to affift him, he readily acknow- 
ledged it, and does not hefitate to declare, © 
that it is very eafy to be deceived. ‘ The 
© prognoftic, in acute difeafes,” fays he, 
‘“* is uncertain, and it is impoffible to fay 
&§ infalibly, whether the diforder will ter- 


<¢ minate in death or in recovery.” 
€ A P. 
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Slee: Sew: ae yi XIV. 
Of the Mates Qualifications. 


Ev ERY regiment has a Surgeon’s 
Mate, or an Affiftant Surgeon, whofe duty — 
is equally the fame with that of the Surgeon. 
It frequently happens that the whole bufi- 
nefs devolves on him, the Surgeon making 
only occafional vifits to the fick; it would, 
appear from this, that his qualifications ink 
medicine ought to beequal. The military 
laws, however, place him in fubordination 
to the Surgeon. 


Ir the regiment be feparated into different 
divifions, and placed in {cattered quarters; 
the mate is fet over fome of thefe, while 
the Surgeon remains at head-quarters, a 
compliment paid to him, and fuperintends 

‘the 
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the party that remains there, and near it. 
‘As the Surgeon receives the medicine- 
money, he is to fupply the Mate with 
every article he ftands in need of in this 
way. 


Iv is clear, from this, that if he is not 
regularly fupplied with medicines, his vi- 
fits and prefcriptions can anfwer little pur- 
pofe to the afflicted whom he is to attend. 
Deficiencies have been ‘obferved in this 
point; it is then the Mate will find his 
fituation aukward, if he has any regard for 
the welfare of the men; for the general 
rule with many regimental Surgeons is, to 
fave as much from the money allotted for 
medicines as they can, fince their perqui- 
fites muft be in proportion. Yet, as we 
have already faid, the fault is not altogether 
to be placed to their account, but to the 
bad eftablifhment that limits their pay to a 
fam inadequate to their necefiary ex- 


pences. 
Tuis, 
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Tuts, however, not only injures the 
men, but often gives rife to difcontent and — 
animofity between the Surgeon and the — 


Mate. For if the latter is active in dif. — 


charging his duty, the former never fails _ 


to admonifh him to beware of expence in 


medicines. If the Mate be poflefled of any — 


medical difcernment, this cuts off all op- 


portunities of difplaying it. Though we | 


faid above, that the qualifications of both — 


ought to be equal, yet under this reftraint, 
it becomes a matter of little moment how 


he is qualified ; for fhould the firft pro- 


feflor, in the moft celebrated univerfity, — 


be placed in fuch a fituation, furely his 


knowledge would be of little avail; fince, © 


under thefe circumftances, it 1s out of © 


his power to execute what his difcernment | 


dictates. 


An architeét may plan a building with 


every degree of judgment and tafte, but if — 


he is deprived of workmen to execute his 


defign, the ftructure can never be raifed. — 
It 5 
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It is altogether the fame in miedicine, 
fhould the prefcriber be with-held from the 
means of compofing his prefcriptions ; if 
Mates, under thefe circumftances, poflefs 


any medical knowledge, they become dif- 


gufted, and lament the unfortunate and 
sgnoble {tation they hold, which prevents 
them from being of that ufe to their pa- 
tients, which they otherwife might prove ; 
if this, with other things, does not 
determine many to quit a fervice they 
cannot remain in with honour or fatis- 


faction, they become ecarelefs and indo- 


lent; and obferving that their greateft 
efforts to merit attention, and their mott 
diligent application to their profeflion, can 
neither attract refpect nor notice, they no 
longer take pains to obtain it; their ardor 
by this behaviour cools, and they now be- 
come as indifferent to what happens in the 
line of regimental practice, as they obferve 
their predeceffors have been, till by de- 
grees this indifference fettles into a habit ; 
and they loofe all relith whatever for the | 
Mouse 1. 2 x profeffion, 
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ptofefiion, finding the labours requifite for 
it fo ill rewarded. 


ALTHOUGH it would appear from the 
foregoing, that almoft any perfon may 
_ be a Surgeon’s Mate, yet it were better, 
that care was paid to their choice, fince 
every one, who is Mate, may in time, by 
intereft, or fome lucky chance, be Sur- 
.geon; for admitting, little now be in their 
power, yet when they commence Surgeons, 
their authority commences with the fta- 
tion. But will they be fit for the duty they — 
muift now undertake? It is not to be expec- 
ed, that the improvements they have gain- 
ed under fuch reftriGtions as we have pointed 
out, can have added much to their experi- 
ence, fhould they have been Mates even for 
twenty years; and if they entered novices, 
infignificant vifits to the fick, where they 
neither did, nor obferved any thing mate- 
rial, and the wearing a cockade a number 
of years, can furely add but little to the 
general ftock of their knowledge; for it 


1S 
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is not to be fuppofed that knowledge will 
; come intuitively, or be like their pay, the 
confequence of their promotion. . How far 
the poct’s opinion may be juft in many 


things, when he fays, 


<* A bufinefs with an income at its heels, 


‘<¢ Furnifhes always oil for its own wheels *.” 


cannot furely be admitted in cafes of this 
nature, if by oil, he means capacity for 
bufinefs. ‘The parchment on which their 
commiffions are written, eannot convey 
medical fkill, or teach them how to make 
obfervations. Accurate obfervations fo ne- 
_cefary to be made in phyfick, are not to 
be expected from fuch men. 


Tue learned Zimmerman fays, “ to ee; 
is not to odferve; and the hoary veteran, 
who has looked for ages on the complicated 


* Vid, Cowper’s Poems, V, I, p. 289. 
GS ills 
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i]s to which human nature is fubjeét, may 
at jaft be uninformed, and unworthy of 
confidence. But the world thinks dif- 
ferently. With it, to be young, is to be 
ignorant ; and to be old, fagacious. 

** JupGemeEnr is ftill morerare; it un- 
fortunately requires erudition, reflection, 
and attention; it is not attained in the 
{plendid circles of gaiety and diffipation ; 
it is not the attendant of the coffee-houfe, 
or tea-table ;’—But fuch is the life too 
often of Surgeons and Mates, hecaufe fuch 
is the life of the army. ‘The manners-and 
cuftoms in ufe there, rendering it almoft 
unavoidable ;—nay, fuch is the conduét, 
too often, of medical men out of the army. 
Pye proceeds fartherin his obfervations on 
this fubje&, which though they be applied 
to Phyficians in general, will, we think, 
equally apply here— thefe, however, are 
the {chools of modern improvement; and 
while the young Phyfician aims at being 
agreeable, he loofes the opportunity of be- 


coming 


fo sos. | | 
coming ufeful. In. this cafe, mankind 
combine againft themfelves ; the Phyfician 
acts only on the defenfive.” 


GALEN complains feelingly of many 
‘practitioners of his day, who were not 
afhamed to attend in the morning at the 
toilet, and make their court to the ladies, 
and at night to be of the mott {umptuous | 
parties; in this manner, by modelling 
‘themfelves to every fafhion, they aimed at 
eftablifhing a reputation; and this is the 
reafon, fays this refpeCtable man, why the 
fine arts, and philofophy, are confidered as 
very ufelefs branches of a Phyfician’s know- 
Bdge.) * Ought we then to be furprized,” 
to ufe the words of Zimmerman, « that 
ignorant mechanics fhould quit their trades 
for the fake of practifing phyfic; or that 
)perfons, who have learned only the art of © 
preparing medicines, fhould have the bold- 
nefs to confider themfelves as phyficians, 
and undertake the treatment of difeafes oi 
——Pliny has very well obferved, that he who 
ae | has 


ee ge 


has impudence may very well pafs for a_ 
“Phyfician—and the obfervation, though — 
fome centuries old, is fufficiently applica- 
ble at the prefent day; the conduct of our 
‘modern Empyrics will confirm it; and 
fince I have touched on the fubject, give me 
leave, though it may feem a little out of 
place, juft to add the fentiments of this — 
author, relative to the tolerating quacks, 
—After inveighing againft them in pointed 
_terms, headds, “ Is it not ftrange that the 
State fhould {uffer this deftruétive breed ud 
furely the people, blind and ignorant as_ 
they are, ought not to be abandoned to the 
prey of thefe ampudent and dangerous men. 
If fociety claims a right to oppofe the de- 
figns of any individual, who wifhes to ren- 
der himfelf unhappy, why fhould not he 
preferve the fame privilege, when the fafety 
of a yvreat number of her members be- 
comes concerned? If fociety has fuch a 
right, fhe is furely blameable for not ex- 
ercifing it. The Sovereign will always be 
difpofed to encline a favourable ear to 

repre- 
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reprefentations which may be made to him 
on the fubjeét. The Colleges of Phyfi- 
cians ought therefore to unite in the re- 
formation of thefe abufes.” 


WITH refpect to want of erudition, he 
delivers his Opinion in the following 
words :—** The views of the inattentive 
Practitioner areé vague and uncertain, but 
the refults of attentive obfervation, founded 
on a knowledge of human nature, with a 
juft degree of erudition, are very different. 
Thefe lead to ufeful conclufions: the 
others are like caftles in the air, they vanith 
into nothing *,” 


Many, likewife, of the regimental | 
practitioners, both Surgeons and Mates, 
remain almoft totally ignorant of what is 
paffing in the medical world ; their ac- 
quaintance and conneétions in it being 


aa EERE TELEFON CPCs 


* Vid, Treatife on Experience in Medicine. 


either 
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either none, or very little. Their want of 
books contributes to this; for granting 
they have a tafle for perufing them, they, 
feldom poffefs any. <‘* He who never 
reads,” fays the fame author already quoted, 
** {ees in the world only himfelf; he has 
no idea of what has been thought by 
others ; he confiders all his own reflections, ; 
as of the greatett importance.” —All thefe 
things confpire to with-hold them from im- | 
provement, and cut off their communi-_ 
cation with men of letters; but we have 
touched on this fubje& in a former | 


chapter. 


THovuGu this complaint againft regimen 
tal practice, may have, in fome degree, | 
ceafed within thefe laft twenty years; and 
though many may be now found in both 
capacities of Surgeon and Mate, whofe | 
abilities ought to command them refpect 5 : 
yet we may venture to fay, without over- 
{tepping truth, that feveral have found their 
way into it who ‘deferve all the feverity of | 

this 
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this remark. Nor can much amendment be 
expected, till better regulations take place 
here, which I apprehend is not to be done 


without holding forth proper encourage-_ 
ment to men of regular education, to 


induce them firft to enter into, and then 


to continue in the fervice. 


- Durst I venture to propofe any plan, it 
would be fomething to the following pur- 


_ pofe; that Surgeons Mates, if they con- 
‘ tinuedin the army, ought, previous to ad- 


miffion, to be ftrictly examined at Surge- 
on’s Hall, refpecting their knowledge in fur- 
gery; and afterwards by a Committee of 
Phyficians, appointed for that purpofe, rela- 
tive to their abilities in what is more properly 
called Practical Medicine ; and to the privi- 
leges of undergoing thefe trials they ought 
not to be admitted, till after a certain num- 
ber of years {pent at a Medical Univerfity, or 
fome other reputable Medical School, from 
high they are to ptoduce certificates of 
their attendance, in the fame manner as a 

Won. Li, Z Candi- 
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Candidate for a degree in medicine; beforé 


his admiffion to examinations. 


Brockiessy, who is well acquainted 


with army practice, is confident, <« That 


a4 
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all future examinations of perfons em- 
ployed as Mates, or practitioners, in the 
army, fhould be folely fubmitted to fome 
one of the Cenfors of the College of Phy-— 
ficians, together with any one of the 
army Phyficians, conjointly, who know 
the requifites for the poft, for which 
they ftand candidates.” 


To alter the mode of examination at 


Surgeon’s- Hall, he thinks, is indifpenfibly 
neceflary for the benefit of the public fervice. 
Though he has laid this before the public, fo: 


‘long ago as’ upwards of twenty years, in 


which time we have ftruggled with another 


long war, things remain in this depart 
ment juft as they were, without one ftep 
of improvement attained. It is not to be 
expected that regulations of this nature can 


~ be 
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_ he attended to in time of war, when the 
q public attention 1s drawn forcibly to dif- 
ferent points. In fuch times even the pro- 
) grefs of the arts is flopped; in times of 
peace we may be led to expect more; er- 
rors might then be rectified, and regula- 
tions formed to prevent them in future. , 
There are few departments in the {ftate 
where they are more wanted than in the 
medical ; and in time of war few depart- 
ments on which the fuccefs of our armies 


may more depend. 


SOMETHING like the plan propofed 
above is followed in pafling medical prac- 
titioners for the navy; after they pafs an 
examination at Surgeon’s Hall, they are 
fent to a Phyfician appointed for this end, to 
be examined in medicine. When it is con- 
fidered how much regimental practice par- 
takes of the Phyfician’s province, the pro- 
priety of this will appear evident. Broc- 
klefby fays, touching on this fubjedt, 
in his ceconomical: obfervations, §* I can- 
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not admit that any one of the beft of them, 
(Surgeons) although their knowledge may 
be fufficient in their own profeflion, or 
even any Court of examining Surgeons, 
at the Hall, are competent judges of medi- 
cal fubjects, fufficient to afcertain what are 
the requifite phyfical qualifications of men 
who prefume to fuperintend: the lives and 
health of nine hundred foldiers *.”—This, 
it {fcems, was the compliment of a regi- 
ment when he practifed in the army. 


Iw giving fuch certificates, private teach- 
ers for their own fakesthould be cautious ; 
they ought not to be allowed where the re- 
quifites are wanting: fome grant thefe with 


too great facility; they have been given 


where the bearer’s attendance was neither 
regular nor conftant, and without any ex~ 
mination whatever. They have been found, 
however, to an{wer the purpofe equally as 


# Vid. Gécon. Obf. &c. 1764. 
well 


= 
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well. as an univerfity diploma, or certifi- | 


cates from Surgeon’s Hall. 


For the better encouragement of men 
liberally educated, more pay fhould be al- 
lowed. ‘May we not, with propriety afk, 
who would give himfelf the trouble, and 
run into the expence neceflary for fuch 
an education, for the poor pittance of three 
fhillings.a day? ‘To live on this {mall fti- 
pend, when their neceflary expences are 


confidered, is barely to exift. 


DG ta, 
Mate’s full pay, at 3s.6d.a day*, for 365 days,is 63 17 6 
bo) hea ae £ 


Subfiftence iflued at 3s. per day, is 54 15 0 


Poundage ftopped by government, 2 
1s.per {is { pire 

Chelfea Hofpital, one day’s oa - 6 
ag AS, as: ae 


Warrants and contingencies, two x 
days pay is =e | = 
Agency, 2d. per £. 1s O} 10" 98 


59 0 0 
Remains of 365 days, or one year’s 4 
arrears at 6d. per day, is i 5 ae 


63 17 6 
Se OTT AA RIT DET 


* A Surgeon’s pay is 45. 


Or, 
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Or, he loofes of his full pay, every year, no 
lefs than 4£. 5s. 6d.—while the annual ar- 
rears, or neat clearings, viz. 4f. 175. 6d. are 
fo irregularly paid, that it may be faid, like- 
wife, to be almoft Icft. The warrant and 
contingencies are an impofition of theagents, 
or their clerks ; government never con{fented 
to them—an order has been lately made to 
prevent their being exacted, but it has not 


yet been enforced. 


ANOTHER part of the regulations that 


3 tase pepe 


might be found neceflary is, that no fubor- 


dination fhould exift between the Surgeon 
and Mate. Subordination, here, is found 
to be produdtive of jealoufy, which if it 
does not injure the practice, at leaft makes 


the parties unhappy. What could firft in- 


duce government to inftitute fubordination | 


between the Surgeon and his Mate, unlefs 
the latter was to be held in the light of an 
Apprentice to the former? but we fhall 
fuppofe him of equal qualifications; for if 
heis what he ought tobe, he mutt poffefs 

equal 


ye 


_ equal medical knowledge. Is fuch a per- 


_ fon to be treated as an apprentice boy; and 


. 


as it were implicitly obliged to obey the 


_ diGtates of one only his equal in point of 


inedical erudition? nay, he may be far his 
{fuperior in this refpe&t; for, though it has 


been mentioned as adoubt, whether many 


or 


regularly educated, enter the regimental 
fervice in the ftation of either Surgeon 


por Mate; .yet,.there are,-. mot certainly, 


fome in both; but it does not always hap- 


| pen that two uch are appointed to the fame 


regiment. Where the weaker, the lefs quali- 


fied, chances to commend, it is always an 


injury to the fervice, and a reproach on the 


ill-formed regulation. 


/ 


_ SEVERAL young men, of good education, 


have entered as Mates, in the late war .efpe~ 


cially, both in the militia and marching re- 


- giments, through the laudable defireof falling ' 


intoimmediate practice, and obtaining {peedy 


“experience ; moft of them foon found, how- 


_ ever, they were difappointed in a great mea- 


fure, 
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fure, by means of this fubordination. But 
it is the fault of the military laws that per- 
mit this, not the fault of the officers *. 


Oucut fubordination to take place in 
the medical, becaufe it was found neceffary 
in the other orders of the military? Is it : 
not to be regretted then, that there are in 
the army men of education, yet the fervice fo © 
little the better for them, and which aiways 


* I could mention feyeral of promifing abilities, 
that went into the army, in the late war, both regu- 
jarly educated Phyficians, and Surgeons. Of thefe, two 
Surgeons have been fortunate enough to get appoint- 
ments as regimental Surgeons. Of four others, all 
Phyficians from the firft Medical School in Europe, 
one only has the appointment of Surgeon. The 
others were, and are Mates, (1783.) It isnot our © 
bufinefs to fay what are the abilities of thofe under 
whom they act. Some of the above, finding them- 
{elves miftaken in the choice they made, foon retired 
from a fervice they could not remain in with credit to 
themfelves, or ufefulnefs to their fellow creatures - 


mutt 


ae ee 
muft be the cafe, as long as they have noé 
the regulation of affairs. If regimental 
Surgeons fet up for teachers, fubordination 
is allowable. Boys may then be put under 
their tuition, as they are under that of 
other mafters, for a certain term, till they 
be fuppofed properly inftructed in regi- 


_ mental practice. 


e 


Bur where they have already received a 
good education, is it treating them fair to 
fet a mafter over them, for no purpofe 
whatever, but that of humiliation? Sure- 
ly it is humiliating enough, that their pay 
is lefs than the Surgeon’s, who has been 
more fortunate, without, perhaps, pof- 
{effing more merit. | 


In hofpitals, out of the army, where 
two or more medical practitioners are ap- 
pointed conjointly, it is not with this in- 
vidious diftinction. They are denominated 
Colleagues, and no fubordination fubfifts be- 

Vou. II. jhe ee tween 


bre A ok 
tween them*®. They confult together ; 
they deliver their opinions freely, fup- 
ported by reafoning; and by this each is 
actuated. It is very different in the army, 
where a Mate offen receives his Orders, as a 
fervant does from his matter, or as a fer- 
jeant from his officer. There is no room 
for remonftrance, if the Surgeon chufes 
to infift on it; he may even be com- 
pelled to do what his judgment points out 
to be wrong. Under thefe circumftances, 
obfervation and judgment muft yield to 
{tupidity or rafhnefs. For it does not al- 
ways happen that the other may be inclined 
to liften to the reafoning of his Mate, in 
matters wherein they differ in judgment. 


There is a fort of pride, but it is ofa 
very cenfutrable kind, in infifting on our 
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* ‘Theterm fenior and junior Phyficians, &c. to an 
hofpital, does not imply that the one is obliged to obey 
the orders of the other, nor gives any other than mere 
nominal diftinGtions. oo 

opinion, 
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opinion, becaufe it is fuch, when there are 
evident reafons why it fhould be yielded: 
but thisis a fault too often found among all 
orders; and we may pretty nearly coincide 
with Pope, when he fays, that, 


‘- ’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
** Go juft alike, yet each believes his own.” 


but inftead of this obftinacy of opinion, where 
it unluckily happens, they ought to meet, 
confult together, and reafon on doubtful 
points, as is practifed cut of the army ; this, 
however, can never happen with the fame 
cheerfulnefs, where an equality does not 
exift. If complaifance in a Surgeon, or 
perhaps fenfe of his inferiority, bids him 
act towards the Mate otherwife, it is to be 
placed to his own benevolence of difpo- 
fition, anda wiih for the welfare of the pa- 
‘tients; but the laws of the army give 
him power to act very differently. 


* , ‘ 
Mares labour under other hardfhips as 
well as thefe, ,which muft ever prevent 
A a2 ' men 
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men of much knowledge from holding the 
office; 4."e.. the Tength: of time they may 
remain in this fituation without farther 
promotion. Inftances have occurred, where 
a man has been Surgeon’s Mate in a 
marching regiment fifteen years; others 
ten; others eleven; and even then, when 
vacancies happened, they have found no- 
vices both in years and knowledge,. fet 
over their heads. This is bad, but it will 
{till appear worfe, when it is confidered, 
that they may fpend twice the number in 
it; and be vat latt difmified without any 
thing to fupport them in their old age. | 


Tue cafe is different with the Sur-: 


~geon; if his fervice was even lefs than a 
; , * 
year, nay, perhaps lefs than a week, pro- 


vided the regiment he ferved in be reduced, 


he is entitled to half pay*; the Mate is — 
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* I {peak of the Regulars. Militia Surgeons receive 
no half pay—feveral inftances of this kind occurred at 
ane & the 


@ 
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left to provide for himfelf or ftarve. 
Would it not appear more equitable to 
place him on the fame footing with the 
Surgeon, allowing him alfo half pay? 
When a private foldier ferves twenty-three 
years he is entitled to his difcharge, and is 
allowed a {mall penfion. It feems but rea- 
fonable that fome provition fhould be made 
for Surgeons Mates. 


Bur though thefe inconveniences are 
great, they are not all they lie under ; they 
are {till fubject toa farther humiliating cir- 
cumftance; i. e. being liable to confine- 


the late reduction, on the clofe of the war. I am 
happy to find an acquaintance, and worthy young 
man, among this fortunate number: though I have 
the mortification to find more than one, no Jefs de- 
/ferving; nay, even Phyficians, who ferved moft of the 
war, as Mates, difmiffed like a private foldier, with- 
out a penny; and the fame would have been the cafe, 
had they ferved in this ftation the greater part of their 
lives. He is the only officer in the corps that is thus 

ill rewarded for his labours. 
ment 
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ment in the fame ignominious manner as a 
private, and this even at the pleafure and 
caprice of the youngeft Enfign of the 
corps. Let us now fuppofe an example, 
and obferve how it appears: fuppofe then 
aman, fuch as defcribed above, refpectable 
for his knowledge, perhaps venerable for 
his age, ferving as Mate in the army: let 
us likewife fuppofe a boy, as frivolous as 
he is young, and as ignorant as he is fri-- 
volous, juft taken from a writing {chool, 
and entered into the fervice; a trifling di- 
tpate may arife between them; the Mate, 
without more ceremony, if he feems to re- 
fent, is threatened with the Black- Hole ; nay, 
he isin reality by the military laws, liable 
to be tried by a Court-martial, and flogged 
like one of the foldiers, under the idea of 
snfolence to an officer ; and this merely, be- 
caufe his warrant, inftead of being figned 
by a Commander in Chief, or Secretary at 
War, &c. like the Officers and Surgeons, 4s 
only granted him, and figned by the Colo- 
nel of the regiment. 

"Tis 
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"T1s true, this law is feldotn put in exe- 
cution; the gentlemen of the army are 
ahariied of it; and I doubt not but he 
muft be a great delinquent, whom they 
would fuffer to be treated with fuch igno- 
miny; yet as the minds of men are va- 
riable, and as difputes may take place, 
there is a poffbity of its happening fome 
time or other. I have heard it often men- 
tioned in jeft, which was ftill reminding 
the Mate, of the law that hung m fer- 
—yrorem over him; and once I knew it 
threatened (not indeed executed) in good 
earneft. A repeal of a law fo unjult, fo 
abfurd, ought furely without lols of time, 
to take place. 


Ir may be objected, that if the Mate’s 
‘warrant was figned in like manner as the 
officers, it would infringe the privileges of 
the Colonel. I deny this; for the Colonel, 
as now, may have the nomination,’ (proper 
certificates of the candidates qualifications 
being produced) and may fignify it to the 


War- 
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War-office, or Commander in Chief. We 
have a fimilar example in the appointment 
of the Adjutant: the Colonel has authority 
to appoint his Adjutant; but the com- 
miflion is figned by a fuperior power. 


By fome fuch means as thefe, regimental 
practice would become more re{pectable ; 
and men of reputation would not, as now, 
think it beneath them to accept the office, 
either of Surgeon or Mate; nor would 
they leave it as foon as they underftood the 
nature of fuch ill contrived laws. The 
fick foldier would be more advantageoufly 
attended, and the fervice in general better 
conducted. | 


CHAP 
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Surgeons Mates unnecefary; and the Pro- 
priety of augmenting the Surgeons Pay. 


ye OUGH I have taken fome. notice 


of the qualifications neceflary for Mates, 
and fuch as. they undoubtedly ought to pof- 


fefs, if they are continued in the army, 
yet I am perfuaded the office is fuper- 


fluous. It has already been-thown, -thata 
regiment of foot, of the late.eftablifhment, 
when compleat, was only 746, non-com- 
muffioned officers included ;. and. of thefe 
two companies, cailed additionals,) are al- 
ways on the recruiting fervice; and never 
with. the regiment. either at home 5 or 
abroad, and of courfe never in the aum- 
ber of the fick, We have,  likewite, 

Vou. II, Bb _ pointed 
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pointed out the number of fick that, at an 
average, may be expected to require daily 
afiftance. We know that it is not the 
number, but the diftance our patients are 


placed one from another, that conftitutes the 


fatigue of the profeffion. 


AmonG the number of the fick we al- 
ways find men that, properly fpeaking, have _ 
no right to be returned to the Surgeon. Par- 
ties are frequently fent out on different Com- 
mands; fome after deferters, and fome on 
other duty. On returning, they are ge- 
nerally put into the fick lft on account of 
bliftered feet, or, perhaps, for the fake of - 
refting a day or two; fometimes they want 
fhoes, or fome other of their neceffaries, 
and cannot appear on parade, nor be put on 
duty, and are always placed in the Sur- 
geon’s lift; for they mu? be accounted for ; 
and this feems the moft convenient place 
for them in the daily returns made to the 
— commanding officer, 


Many 


1 ey 4 

Many alfo, of thefe called fick, ail little or 
nothing; at leaft, need very little medical at- 
tendance.. Some are affected with chronic 
complaints, that only require occafional vifits, 
and occafional affiftance; fome with cut 
fingers, and others with blotches on their 
legs, preventing them from wearing their 
Long Gaters; nay, I have frequently feen 
the whole lift not exceed twenty-fix, and 
continue about this number for weeks, the 
above included, and this when the regiment 
was near 690 {trong *. During this time 
there was little need of any medical 
advice. | 


WeE know that practitioners, who have 
the care of hofpitals, out of the army, 
vifit daily far more than the number we 
have mentioned, befides their attendance 


\ 
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*In the years 1782-3—it continued fo for fome 
months. — 
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on a large private practice. Moft of their 
patients require much attention; for few 
either come to hofpitals, or employ Doc- 
tors out of the army, that do not really 
ftand in need of their affiftance. Why 
then is the regimental practitioner to labour 
lefs than the practitioner in common life? 
Let him only enjoy a proportionate com- 
penfation, and he will feldom complain of 
any fatigue he may fuftain in the medical | 
practice of a regiment. Let his life be 
only made comfortable, and the office he 
is engaged in mare refpectable, and he will 
feldom think the medical care of a regi- 
ment of fix or feven hundred, nay of a 
thoufand men, too laborious *, 


It may be objected, that the regiment 
is often cantoned, and {eparated into dif- 


* In the {pring of 1782, moft of the regiment 
were ill, at once, of the Influenza ; but epidemics of 
this kind rarely happen. 


ferent 
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ferent divifions, which may make it not 
only very troublefome, but even impoffible 
for one perfon, daily, to vifit all the quarters. 
This is true, it will be next to unpoftible 
to vifit them feparated in this manner, 
but an eafy method can be found; Jet fome 
Surgeon in each town, where a divifion or 
_ party is ftationed, be applied to, and for 
_ the medicine money he will attend them 
_ during their refidence. This is often done,’ 
as things now ftand ; why may it not be 
done, if the reformation hinted at here, 
: fhould ever be thought worthy of the no- 
tice of Government? It could be eafily 
. proved, that the foldiers, under fuch me- 
_ dical people’s care, would receive better at- 
tention when fick; and more efficacious, 
at leaft, more palatable medicines would be 
adminiiftered to them, than if under the 
care of a Mate, limited in his practice as 
_ already defcribed, 


A seTTLED Surgeon deals largely in 
_ medicines ; his practice obliges him to pro- 


cure 
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eure them both in abundance and variety ; 
and his own reputation admonifhes that 
they fhould be of the beft quality. He 
purchafes them, likewife, at a cheaper 
market; hence he can afford a neat medi-. 
cine to a foldier,' perhaps cheaper than the 
regimental Surgeon can_ his coarfe ill- 
chofen drugs, bought from retailing drug- 
gifts, or country apothecaries: it has al-' 
“ready been mentioned how far a good me 
dicine, well prepared, exceeds in efficacy 
thofe ill prepared ; how much more pala- 
table, on this account, their medicines can 
likewife be made; and it is well known, 
how neceflary even an agreeable vehicle 
oftentimes is, in the exhibition of medi- 
cines, to enfure their fuccefs. 


Many of the foldiers buy medicines out 
of their fmall pittance of pay, from the 
Surgeons of the towns wherein they are 
quartered, rather than be fubjected to {wal- 
low the medicines which their own Doéfor 
prefcribes for them. In this way they are 

| | often 
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often gteat fufferers, and it would fee 
that there muft be fome fault on the Sur. 
geon’s part that thus compels them to it. 
For when this is the cafe, they muft do 
their duty, as well as buy their medicines ; 
_fince no man is fuppofed fick without he be 
reported to the Surgeon. I am convinced 
one reafon is, the neglect of proper vehi- 
cles to adminifter medicines in, ‘This, I 
know, is too little confidered by feveral of 
the regimental practitioners: yet it would — 
add little to their expence in the purchafe 
or preparation of medicines. 


SETTLED Surgeons, who take the care 
of a divifion, fhould daily receive from 
one of the corporals, a lift of the fick, for 
the fake of order, in the fame manner as is 
cuftomary to be given to the Surgeon of the 
regiment ; this might be weekly tranfmit- 
ted tothe Surgeon at Head-quarters; nor 
would this confume more than’a few mi- 
nutes of his time daily, and could not on 
that account be objected to, 


WeE 
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We fhall fuppofe, from .the encourage- 
ment given the Surgeon now acting with- 
out a Mate, that he is enabled to keep a 
horfe. It will, therefore, be no great 
trouble for him to vifit thefe different can- 
tonments, if within a moderate diftance, 
once, if not oftener, a week, converfe 
with the Surgeons under whofe immediate 
care the men are placed, refpecting their 
complaints ; but he fhould never interfere, 
or order any medicine whatever, without 
their concurrence; without fome previous 
converfation with them on the fubjec. If 
the cafe be either tedious, or doubtful in its 
event, they may confult together. Thefe 
gentlemen fhould have an order to procure 
what wine may be thought neceffary for 


the patients recovery, in cafes where its ufe 
is indifpenfably. 


WHEN a camp is formed, if it be large, 
confifting of feveral regiments, a phyfician 
is appointed, and a general hofpital efta- 
blithed ; it is obvious, that a regimental 
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Mate will be. unneceffary now, fincé all. 
difficult cafes may be fent there. But fup- 
poling no general hofpital, the Surgeon’s 
fatigue cannot be greater than in quarters 
of barracks; fince the men are placed 
equally near him, in the {mall circum-- 
ference of a camp. yi 


Suppose again, his hofpital be at fome 
diftance from camp, even two miles; the 
toil of vifiting it daily, nay, twice a day, if 
neceflary, is nothing; fhould it be at a 
greater diftance, it would-be better if he 
lodged at it, or as near as he can find con- 
veniency,. If he can hire no private lodg- 
ings near, which I think can hardly. be 
the cafe in England, let him pitch his 
tent there, inftead of fleeping in camp. 
He may vifit camp once a day at his leifure 
hours, and even dine there; but let the 
greater part of his time be fpent near his 


- hofpital. Lai 
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Tue Surgeon fhould have the choice of 
the houfe for an hofpital, where a choice 
can be made; this, though an affair of the 
firft magnitude to his patients, is too often 
left to the judgement of a Quarter-mafter. 
He fhould take care to provide one fufh- 
ciently large’; and if one houfe may not 
appear large enough to contain all the fick 
his experience leads him to expect, two or 
even three fhould be rented for the duration 
of the campaign; two moderate houfes 
will certainly be enough: this will re- 
quire not only more nurfes, but more fire- 
wood, and Orderlies, as well as an addi- 
tional centinel. But fome trifle in the aug- 
mentation of the duty, or the expences, 
is not to be put in competition with the 
health of the foldiers *. Much of his care 


* Government has very wifely made an extra al- 
lowance here, during the campaign. ‘The hofpital mo- 
ney which we mentioned to be generally. 30/, per ann. 
now ceafes, and in place thereof, the fum/of 7/4 Ios. 

a month 
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fhould be directed to the prevention of 
acute and epidemical difeafes. If the hof- 
pital be crowded, and the infectious, and 
non-infected be compelled to mingle toge- 
ther, difeafes may arife, which in a fhort 
time mutt thin the regiment, notwithftand- 
ing every medical care to {fupprefs them. 


Wuen the hofpital is bad, and the 


fick numerous, if the weather be at 


_all moderate, I would advife-a few tents, 


to be erected, and part of the fick lodg- 
ed in them. For infectious difeafes thefe 


may be preferable to the hofpital, in as 


far as they can be more eafily kept clean, 
and a free- circulation of air obtained, a 
thing of the higheft eenfequence. This was 
practifed at Mahon. When the hofpital 
fever, in the late war, Dr. Lind tells us, 


a month is givens In five months this amounts to 


371 10s. which will defray the expence of fufficient 


accommedations. 
Cic 2 was 
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was’ brought from England-into the hofpi- 
talb.at-Mahon,. the houfe: being found in- 
fufficient for fo- great a number of fick, 
tents iwere pga in the fields: for many 
of the men... 'Thefe poor. fellows’ were 
thousht’ to be ay accommodated,: but it 
was'very obfervable, that) moft of thefe 
who lay in the cold tents, recovered; when 
the mortality in the houfe was fo great, 
thatcin -fome* wards. not.°one) in three 


efcaped we) ye 


“Tur cuftom at prefent is, when the re- 
-giment isencamped, to keep the Surgeon 
always inthe camp, left accidents fhould 
_ happen there... But this appears‘a very un- 
necefiary rule, and is frequently a difagree- 
able thing to. the Surgeon. If accidents 
fhould happen, . are not the men eafily: and 
conveniently carried to the hofpital ? Should 


* Vid. Lind, on the Health of .Seamen. 
: this 
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thig not be the cafe, a very fhort time will 
bring him to them. | | 


- Ir may farther be faid,. are not Mates 
neceflary abroad, on actual fervice? En- 


campments at home may be confidered 
as actual fervice; and if we have fhown 


that they may eafily be difpenfed with in 
the one cafe, the fame will follow: in the 
other. Soldiers abroad are either in gar- 
rifons, or in‘camps 3 in both éafes the men 
are never fo far fcattered but the Surgeon 
may conveniently. give his attendance. 
There are abroad, however, always ge~ 
neral hofpitals eftablifhed, which .muft 
fubfract, greatly from hislabour. _Befides, 
the regiment is almoft daily on the decline 
by deaths, defertion, &c. and cannot 
abroad be eafily recruited. The fewer the 
number of the regiment, the lefs muft be 
his toil.' Shoulda battle be fought, much 
affiftance, indeed, may be neceflary; but 
even then the wounded are fent, as faft as 
convenience will allow, to the hofpital. 


A ge- 
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A general battle is, neverthelefs, what fel- 
dom happens; fkirmithes more frequently 
take place; here a few men out of a party 
detached on fome fervice, may be wounded ; 
but this can never create fo much fatigue 
to the Surgeon, as to require a mate con- 
ftantly in the pay of government. 


Ir may be farther urged, that the Sur- — 
geon may fall fick, therefore be unfit for 
duty: this may take place; but he-will al- 
ways find fome of the faculty, where he is 
quartered, ready to give affiftance, provided 
he has. formed any acquaintance among 
them, as we have elfewhere fhown, he 
ought to do; at leaft, they will readily un- 
dertake his duty, for the medicine-money, 
till, his recovery. Should the fame happen 
on foreign fervice, he may have the affift- 
ance of fome brother Surgeon, finee one 
regiment is feldom’ flationed alone for any 
length of time on thefe fervices. A neigh~ 
bouring Clergyman will officiate for his fick 
brother, and a neighbouring Surgeon ought 

to 
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todo the fame for his fick friend. I mean 


here only regimental Mates; I meddle not 
with the hofpital Mates, nor the regula« 
tions and ceconomy obferved there; this 
would be ftepping beyond the bounds of 
my fubject. 


InsTEAD of the medicine-money which 
we think fhould never be placed in the 
hands of the Surgeon, and for any fatigue 
more than ufual, he may be liable to un- 
dergo from the want of a Mate, he ought to 
be allowed the Mate’s pay in addition to 
his own: and from neither thould any de- 
duGtion be made. Befides this, a gratuity 
fhould be given by each officer to purchafe 


medicines for themfelves: he is obliged to 


give them advice, but not medicines. 


In fome regiments, as matters now ftand, 
the Surgeon is allowed a guinea a year from 
every Subaitern; two from each Captain; 
three from the Major ; five from the Lieu- 
teriant Colonel; and ten from the Colonel. | 

For 
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For each foldier whom he inoculates for 
the finall-pox, government allows a gui- 


nea, This might enable him to live to- - 


lerably well, at leat in a cheap country ; 
and yet Tam ftill of opinion, that even this 
is too fmall for the encouragement of men 
of {cience to continue in the fervice. ‘This 
fhould be equal to what they may expec 
out of the army; indeed, if we confider 


the many hardfhips which they undoubted- 


ly muft fuffer, who are engaged in the 


army, to which perfons out of the fervice 
are not expofed, it ought to be more than 
equal. | 


It is not to be-fuppofed that a man 
whofe fortune is his profeffion, and who has 
wafted not only much time but money, ‘in 


acquiring a proper knowledge in it, will ever — 


enter into the army for one hundred. a year, 
(his pay is only 80/.) when he has the prof- 
pect of making more than four times this 


fum in common life, with equal eafe, anda_ 


better reputation, Why then not allow 
| him 


, 
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him the fame hire? When this is done, he 
is not on an equality with the other of- 
ficers in many refpects. 


Ler us fuppofe him twenty-five years. of 
age before he. be qualified for his office; I 


would thinkitalmoft improper, that any per- 
_ fonfthould enter into the army asa Phyfician, 
or. qualifed Surgeon, till he be nearly this 


age; neither his underftanding is properly 


ripened, nor can a liberal education be | 


finifhed much earlier; and till both take 
3B ce, he is unfit for fo important a charge. 
‘Let us fuppofe, alfo, that he has received 
an expenfive {chool education, and after- 
wards refided feveral years at an univerfity,, 
(the leaft is four) and at no {mall expence. 
All this is to. be done before he can begin, 
as I fhall call it, the world; or is in a 
fituation to recover an equivalent for his 
time, money, and trouble.; ‘Here is up- 


_- wards of one third of life watted, which. 


_ ought furely to be confidered of material 


Vou. I, Dd weight, 
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weight, fince we find the period of man’s 
days. fo limited. 


On the other hand, a youth at the age of 
fixteen, (and many have been admitted much 
younger) may rank an Enfign in the army. 
He may, ot he may not have received a claf- 
fical education; (at this age it muft be a 
very imperfed one;) this is not thought 
a requifite in the military profeffion. Let 
us fuppofe that he has not received one, 
which I am apt to believe will moft com- 
monly be found the cafe; at the age of 
twenty-five, if he be fortunate, he may rank 
a Major, nay, a Colonel; for to ufe the 
words in a theatrical piece, reprefented 
fome time ago, “ Colonels are all young 
men now.” Here are two advantages he has | 
above the Surgeon, not to mention others ; 
firft, he receives pay from the age of 
fixteen, and without much previous ex~- 
pences for education; and fecondly, at the 
age when the other is only qualified to be 

admitted, 
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admitted, he has not only an equivalent 
for his time, money, &c but is far fupe- 
rior to what the Surgeon can ever expect 
in his ftation. Moreover, the officer has 
the farther advantage of having in view 
feveral other honourable, as well as Jucra- 
tive {fteps before he arrives at the top of his 
profeflion *, The Surgeon has few or none. 

It may be faid, the officer often pur- 
chafes, and thus pays both for his rank, 
and the emoluments arifing from it : this, 
however, will make very little difference in 


* The fteps of preferment are few in the Surgical 
line: the vacancies happen ftill more rarely. We 
have but few general hofpitals belonging to the Britifh 
army ; few, therefore, can at all hope for preferment 
above that of a regimental Surgeon. Nay, we have 
heard, but fhall not pofitively affert it for truth, that 
the Surgeon General, fome time ago, gave it as his 
opinion, that regimental Surgeons were unfit to be 
| Surgeons of Army Hofpitals. If they deferved this 
_ reflection, is it not ftrange, that they fhould have 
been appointed Surgeons to regiments ? 


Dd: the 
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the cafe, becayle they have permiffion to 
fell when they with to retire from the fer- 
vice. A Surgeon is often placed in fimilar 
circumftances ; he often, in: like manner, 
purchafes, and it is only then he has per-. 
miffion to fell, if he chufes to quit the 
army: nay, /of tate, “he is forbid to tell, 
notwithftanding he .may ‘have purchafed ; 
arid what 3 is ftill worfe, when he is fuper- 
annuated and fo infirm as no longer to be 
capable of doing the duty of his ftation, 
there is no provifion for him. He may ree 
tire, but if he has no private fortune, 
which for the moft part is the cafe, he retires 
to flarve. Was he allowed, in his old age, 
to fell, he might be able to fubfift on it 
the reft of his life. On the whole, it 
would appear but a moderate allowance, if 
government would fettle two hundred ‘per 
ann. free of all deductions, on the regi- 
mental medical practitioner, with the ad- 
dition of Rations, when on fervices where 
thefe are allowed, of the fame value as re~ 
ceived by a Captain, ) 

| | Tus 
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‘Tus regulation would not ftand govern- 
--ment more than the fervice already cofts. 
When the Surgeon’s and Mates pay are ad- 
ded, it amounts to 7s. Od. aday; three 
and fixpence a day more is all the addition 
required. Ten pounds per ann. may law- 
. fully be fubftra@ed from the medicine 
money, which will reduce it to 6o0/, per 
ann. in regiments where 7o0l. is now al- 
lowed ; a very great quantity of genuine 
medicines may be purchafed for this fum; 
even more than fufficient for the fick, not 
only of 4.00, the prefent, but 636, the 
_ late war eftablithment of feveral regiments. 
A guinea is the allowance for every man 
the Surgeon inoculates for the {mall-pox ; 
this fhould be ftopped, and in place there- 
of 1o/, per ann. added to the pay. Inocu- 
lation is now well underftood, and needs 
little addition of medicine or trouble. Be- 
fides, he ought to perform every medical 
duty, as it occurs, without a bribe. 


We 
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“We may venture to fay, by this repula- 
tion government will be a faver ; for one year 
with another every regiment muft coft up- 
wards of ten guineas in this article. In place 
of the medicine cheft of addition, which 
each regiment receives when in camp, let 
O/, a year be allowed. We hall endeavour 
to prove in another place, that it is fuper- 
fluous, and is-not in reality needed for the 
intention it is given; at an average it muft 
be worth more than 6/. a year. —We have 
now found no lefs than 26/ of the fum 
: required ; there remains only the fmall de- 
ficiency of about 30/. a year to compleat 
‘ the augmentation propofed. This {mall 
fum muft furely be looked on as a trifle, 
when put in competition with the good that 
muit refult from it, both to the foldiery : 
and the Surgeon, but chiefly in what re- 
lates to the health of the former. The 

feheme to be adopted to raife this fmall 
augmentation I muft leave, however, ta 
the wifdom of the Legiflature. — 


AN 
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An author, who upwards of twenty 
years ago treated on this fubjet, fays, 
-** Gentlemen filling the medical charaGer, 
fhould be fought out more refpectable, 
better qualified, and every way more truly 
‘honourable; and then they fhould alfo be 
better rewarded than the generality of the 
-prefent deferve to be.”—He is of opinion, 
a regimental practitioner, qualified pro- 
perly by a liberal education, fhould not 
have Jefs than 2so/.- per ann.—** This 
competency,” he adds, ‘* in time of peace 
- would be an inducement to abundance of 
learned and ingenious men, of fufficient 
{cience, to diveft themfelves of ambition, 
and to quit the farther buftle of a bufy > 
| world, for the means of a genteel employ- 
ment in thofe paths, into which from their 
_ firft outfetting in life they had early en-— 
tered *.” The Surgeon, however, I am 


* Vid. Brocklefby on CEconom, and Mil. Dif. &c. 
perfuaded 
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perfuaded would think the augmentation 
we have propofed fufficient. And, indeed, 
it would) be fuflicient, provided no ftop- 
pages ; I mean no arrears be allowed. To 
the charities theyought to contribute as they 
do now. The fcheme the above author 
devifes for his augmentation is from the 
{tock purfe, but this appears to me ex- 
ceptionable.. It is a pity to rob one officer 
to ferve another. 


I am apt to believe the reader, who un- 
derftands the army cuftoms, and regula- 
tions, will readily agree with me, the pay 
of fubaltern officers in the army, is far 
too {mall, and greatly inadequate to their 
neceflary expences. Three fhillings, — or 
three and fixpence a day to a man, obliged 
to live asthe rank of an officer requires, 
is lefs than ten-pence a day to a labouring 
man, or even fix-pence to a foldier: I 
could prove that the foldier on his fix-pence, 
is at the end of the week, unlefs he bea 
fpendthrift, the richer man of the two; i. e. 

’ can 
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can fave more money from eating, &c. than 
the {ubaltern; but this is a fubjec&t which 
does not fo much fall under our confidera- 
tion here ; yet it is not unworthy of a more 
accurate inveftigation ; nor ought it to be 
beneath the notice of government: this 
likewife I have touched on in another: 


- place *. 


WiTH refpect to Surgeons, the difference 
between a wandering life, like that of a fol- 
dier, and a fettled life, like a private Phy- 
fician or Surgeon, is furely very great. 
By an allowance of 200/. per ann. we thall 
not find that the regimental Surgeon enjoys 
any thing above a moderate competency. 
Jf he withes to marry, which it is hoped 1s 
a ftate that will rather gain, than loofe 
credit in the army, he muit, even on this 
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® Vid. Treatife on the infufficiency of Subal- 
| tern’s pay. 
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fum, exercife all poflible economy to edu< 
cate his family decently, and fettle them 
reputably. Will any one venture to affert 
that there is any thing like fuperfluity in a 
falary of 200/. a year, as times go, allowing 
for an officer’s expences, and as the value 
of money now ftands ? 


In almoft any other way of life a man 
may obtain this, and that without either 
the toil or anxiety of ftudy, or the expence 
at which medical honours mutt be obtained. 
In moft of the genteel mechanical branches, 
a fum as large can be yearly cleared. If 
this be true, who would enter the army, 
where he muf ftarve on much lefs than the 
half? A foldier (we comprehend the Sur- 
geon in this title) purchafes every article of 
life at a far greater price than others. He 
fue dine-<t 2 cananuneern expence, al- — 
moft wherever he goes; in every town he 
finds himfelf a ftranger, and moft people he 
deals with ready to make what advantage 
of his fituation they can. He is feldom- 

above 
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above a few months in one place; befides, 


the cuftom of the army renders it almoft _- 


neceflary for him to frequent public places: 
at leaft, he muft oftenappear there, if he 


-wifhes to get into genteel company ; this 


is a confiderable additional expence. 


I woutp now hazard an opinion with 
refpect to another regulation; i. e. when a 
Surgeon is defirous of retiring from the 
fervice; he fhould let his intentions be 


_ known to the Colonel, fix months previous 


to his refignation. And if the place is to be 


purchafed, that no candidate fhould be al- 
lowed to make propofals, who was not 
qualified in the manner already fet forth ; 
and till he produces his diploma before a: 
committee of medical gentlemen appointed : 
for this purpofe, who are to judge, 
whether the claim to the privilege be valid 

or not. 
It would be better Rill for the practice, 
if the place was not to be purchafed, left _ 
Ee 2 cor- 
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corruption fhould fometimes flide in; for 
he that can procure a fum fo large as to 
purchafe 200/. a year, will never. want for 
intereft, It would fell for little lefs than a 
Captaincy : now, it is well known, that 
few who can raife this fum, will ever un- 
dergo the fatigue of fo much ftudy, as is 
requifite to the right difcharge of the of- 
fice; when ‘they may procure a place 
equally,’ if not more lucrative, as well as 
honourable, without much literature, - or 
the expence that attends a liberal educa- 
tion. © The regulation.of the price, when | 
it is to be fold, thould, however, be {fet- 
tled by government. | | 


Tsav lefs honourable; for the Surgeon 
is held in an inferior light to the youngeft 
Enfign; and the King himfelf confiders 
him fo. In the year 1778, when his Ma- 
jefty reviewed the camps, no Surgeon was al- 
lowed to kifs his hand, a permiffion granted 
on that day, to every officer’ down to the 
Chaplain, except the Surgeons of the Mi- 
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litia, who were prefent, who bore commi{-~ 
Gions as ofhcers, and. did it in virtue there- 


of. . This diftin@tion, was not given’ to 
any lower than the Chaplain, and the Sur- 
geon ranks after him. . This proves that it 
is confidered as le/s. onourable to be a Sur- 
geon than an. oficer. W hy it fhould be 
fo, I leave to others to invefligate. 


Since this appointment is a matter of 
great confequence to the regiment, intereft 
{hould, as iar as poffible, be excluded ;_me- 
rit only fhould meet with encouragement ; 
neither rich friends, nor high birth, can 


_ fapply medical knowledge ; therefore both 


fhould be excluded where this is wanting. 
But it is always to be prefumed, that whete 
an univerfity has. granted its licence, this, 
for the moft part, is to be found. . Yet even 
here there is a choice, for the talents of 
one may far exceed thofe of another, 
though both have acquitted themfelves to 
the fatisfaction of their Examiners. 


I HAVE 
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_ ] wave ventured, in a former chapter, 
my. opinion relative to genius; and pre- 
fame, obfervations will confirm that tuch 
exifts, if care be taken to compare the dif- 
ferent progrefs of different perfons follow- 
“ing the fame purfuits, and who have en- 
joyed the very fame opportunities of im- 
provement, It was this (genius) that 
Celfus meant, when he faid there ought to 
be in a Phyfician, or Medical Man, a certain 
guality, which can neither be named, nor 
eafily underftood.—‘* It is this undefinable 
fomething of this great man, that contti- 
tutes the difference between two Phyficians, 
who have had the fame education, have 
feen the fame cafes; have, in hort, had 
the fame opportunities of acquiring know- 
ledge, and yet the one fhall infinitely excel 
the other. It was this fame thing which 
made the difference, Martianus perceived 
between 4im/elf and Galen, and which in- 
duced him to fay, one day, when he met 
him at Rome,—J have read the prognoflic 

| of 
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of Hypocrates as thou haft, why then can~ 
not I prognofiicate as well as thou ?” 


THERE is nothing, perhaps, that has 
contributed more to the prefent contempt 
in which regimental practice is generally 
held, than the bufy interference of intereft. 
A young man has, perhaps, never been in 
_ any medical fchool, or very little; he goes 
out to fome of our Galomacs: in character 
‘of amate, with as little medical founda- 
tion; he is, perhaps, a good companion ; 
a jolly fellow, asthe term is; and, onthe 
whole, an agreeable young man. By his 
officioufnefs, and attention to perfons of fu- 
perior rank in the army, he {till {ftrengthens 
his intereft; he is foon recommended for 
preferment in his profeffion, and as foon 
obtains it. Though, in many refpecs, he 
may be very deferving, yet fuch muft be 
an improper perion tor the truft now com- 
mitted to his charge, — 


‘THEY 
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Tury do not confider, that neither his 
jokes over the bottle, his {mart repartees, 
or the ftudied politenefs of his addrefs, can 
affitt him in removing the gout from the 
ftomach, fhould any of his company need 
his affiftance in this way, nor yet give 
him abilities to remove difeafes, when 
his duty calls him among his patients. A 
French lady was told, her Phyfician had 
not common fenfe; fhe replied ——sant 
mieux—Un homme qui paffe fon tems a etudier 
le fens commun, comment peut-il apprenare la 
medicine? She thought, if he had con-_ 
famed his time in ftudying common fenfe, he 
would have had none for the ftudy of phy- 
fick.—Not reflecting, thatif he wanted com- 
mon fenfe, he muft be but a poor prefcriber. 
—But from recommendations, and promo- 
tion obtained by the means we have fuggeft- 
ed, it would lead one to think, they too fre- 
quently confidered medical fcience as the 
attendant of jollity and good-fellow/bip.— 
But we may anfwer with the fame lady, 
though fhe applied it differently. —Quz parle 


grec 


ce aeeirnd 


— 


eign, 
grec comme Homere, ne fait pas danfer. a: 
that fpends much time in one purfuit, muff 
have the lefs left for others. 


AGAIN, young men may be employed 


as Mates in Genetal Hofpitals, be expert 


enough at drefling a wound or ulcer, yet 
be altogether unqualified to preferibe in 
difeafes of the general fyftem; nay, even 
in many topical complaints. To cure a 
fever, and {pread and apply a plaifter, are 
truly different, requiring very different abi- 
lities ; the one is obvious, and a knowledge 
of it more eafily acquired; the other com- 
plicated, and difficult of inveftigation, and 
requires much knowledge, even in cola- 
teral branches of fcience. 


Ir will be faid, ought not fuch as have 
ferved in the capacity of Mates, in regi- 
ments, for upwards of twelve, fifteen, 
nay, feventeen years, to be promoted to 
Surgencies, when vacancies happen? Un- 
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doubtedly, provided they be found quali- 
fied for the office: but length of {ervice, 
though it ought to be rewarded in fome 
way, fhould not entitle a man to an office, 
the principal duties of which he is ignorant 
how to perform, and likely ever to remain 
fo*; thereis an abiurdity in the very fup= 
polition. If any fach be found in the army, 
_ by all means let fome reward be given 
them; but fuffer them not to be advanced 
to an office where they may have an op- 
portunity of doing mifchief; nor, like un- 
wholefome leven, let them be incorporated 
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* Mr. G-—ferved as Mate feventeen years and more, 
regiment of foot; the Surgency at laft became - 
vacant; he offered himfelf at Surgeon’s Hall for ex- 
amination, and was rejected, as not qualified; and 
yet my informer affures me he had the fole medical care 
of the regiment, for near eight years of the time he 
ferved as Mate. If unqualified, why fo long trufted ? 


The fault lay in admitting him at firft, without qua- 
lification. 


.in 


with 


Bae 


with the new mafs, left the whole be. 


contaminated, 


Ir will be faid, is no affiftant neceffary ? 


4s the Phyfician or Surgeon to do all the 


drudgery himfelf? It has already been 
proved, that no great degree of drudgery can 


attend it; at leaft, not more than one per- 


fon, by the affiftance of an Fiofpital Nurfe, 
and one or two Orderlies, can perform, 
We fhall, however, allow. an -affittant, 
but one which fhall be-no additional cof 
to the ftate. : 


~ In every regiment there are one or more 
old worn out men, who are difabled either 
by fome_difeale, or perhaps by age from 
doing duty, and are always allowed the pri- 
vilege of remaining on the fick lit. Let 
one or two, if necefiary, of the moft ex- 
pert of thefe, be chofen for the purpofe. 
And witha very little care, nay, with a 
few day’s inftruction, they will be qualified 
for moft of the ordinary bufinefs of a Mate. 
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They will fpread plaifters, drefs {mall fores, 
and punifhed mens backs *, make unguents, 
boil poultices, and many things of this na- 
ture that are neceflary, and will be done by 


* Since I have occafion to mention punifhed men, 
giye me leave to relate what Iwas lately told to be 
facts, that fell within the knowledge of my informers. 
—-A medical gentleman in this neighbourhood affirms, 
that a foldier died, after receiving 700 lafhes, and that 
in a very fhort time after.—Another profeffional gen- 
tleman likewife declares; he knew one to die in Dub- 
lin, ‘after 500.—I had mentioned, ‘when on the fub- 
ject, that I believed few, if any, ever fell martyrs, 
immediately, io fogging.—I am forry to haye it inmy 
power to record thefe two cafes—but it is hoped they 
may ferve to put the Surgeon on his guard, when his 
duty demands his prefence at punifiments.—It has lately 
been hinted tome, that if it was recommended to the 
Surgeon, to advife that the culprits be bound down to a 
flat board, or a table; that in this fituation they 
could bear more punifhment with lefs danger, than if 
they were tied up inthe common way, with their hands 
ftretched above their heads to the halbards—the experi- 
a ment is certainly worth trying—at any rate, things can 
not be worfe. _ 


them 


beaut 


them with pleafure, though if left to a 


Pa 


man of education, fuch as the Surgeon, 


would be tronblefome, and even beneath 
him to perform; if any thing in the way 
of his duty ought to be held:in! this light. 


SuCH an affiftant is analagous toa porter in 
a drug gilt’ s fhop.. .I know from experience 
this. is practicable ;. I have taught no fewer 
than five fuch perfons with very little 


ble, and who, in.a very nave 
afterwards fayed me many di agreeable jabs, 
that without them I: mui: have undertaken. 


T have been, fometimes, almost tempted 
to truft.them to bleed, only that this is an 
operation, that fhould never be trufted to 
men ignorant of the fructure of the parts 

concerned in it. 

® 

FARTHER, refpecting the inutility of 
Mates ; we know that in time of war,” ‘al= 
moft any thing, having the appearance of a 
man, is acceptable ; hence the fickly and 
healthy, the pris and the weak mingle 
together, 


late 3 

together, and all muft do the fame duty. 
In times of peace, none but the young, 
ftrong, and healthy are enlifted. It is rea- 
fonable,. then, to luppote, that number for 
number, fewer will be fick in time of peace 
than in time of war; the duty in time of 
peace is likewife lefs than in war 3 and fince 
we have already fhown, they may be difpented 


with in time even of war; it’ is obvious, © 


they may be difpenfed with in peace. An 
epidemic may arife at any time, whether 


in peace or war; butit is no objection to 


our propofed plan, 


I uave fpoken all along of the full 
complement in time of war; but it is evi- 
dent there muft be much fewer in time of 


peace, confequently, lefs bufinefs toemploy 


the Surgeon. Sometimes, the peace efta- 
blifhment is fo low as twenty-feven a com- 
pany, efpecially in Ireland. The peace efta- 
 blithment before the prefent, I think, was 
at this number ; the prefent, however, is 
forty a company, which fuppofing the re- 


21 ment 
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giment compleat, amounts in ten compa- 
nies, only to 400 men. Surely one perfon 
is fufficient to take care of the fick of this 

number, which at an average, can hardly 
exceed twenty; and more than half of 
'thefe, fuch cafes as may require very little 
— medical aid. When the labour is {0 {mall, 
where is the utility of a Mate? A period 
of. feven years we confider asa long war; 
_ but we are often blefled with a peace of 
three times this period. ‘This I would 
confider as a farther argument for the re- 
 duétion of Mates. | According to our cal- 
culation, it is plain, in time of peace, 
they may be difpenfed with; and we have 
already advanced reafons to fhow the office 
“may be even ftruck off in time of war, 
fuppofing the regiment at its full com- 
plement. 


Some may full farther obje@t, that if 
a Mate be not allowed, the Surgeon’s at- 
tendance in the field on field days, mutt 
_be interrupted, for fome. perfon mutt re- 


main 


if 994 1 
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Main convenient to the fick: To this I 
aniver, that his attendance on common 
field days may very readily be difpenfed 
with ; there is no abfolute neceffity for it. 
‘Indeed, it is confidered more as a compli- 
ment to the officers, than as of any uti- 
lity expected from it. The Surgeon, or 
Mate, for they generally attend alternately, 
are never expected in the field, unlefs the 
officers alfo be ordered out. When the 
Adjutant and only an orderly officer march 
out the regiment for exercife, neither he 
nor the Mate goes. 


Tue reafon given for their going at all, 
is, left. accidents fhould happen. We 
might give the fame anfwer to this, which 
has already been offered to obviate the cuf- 
tom of fleeping in camp; the accidents 
which take place are of fo trivial a nature, 
in general, that they very rarely require the 
prefence of a Surgeon; they are feldom 
more than a fcratch with a flint, ora flight 
cut in the hand, in the hurry of fixing 

and 
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and returning-the bayonet. During feveral 
years, IT never knew nor heard of any, 
fave the following: firft, in very uneven 
ground, a man at one of the great guns 
fell, ia the hurry of changing the pofition 
of the line, whereby the wheel of the car- 
tiage on which a fix-pounder was placed, 
_ranover his legs, and fractured the fibula; 
but when this did happen, of what ufe was 
the Surgeon’s prefence there? He neither 
could, nor did he attempt to do any thing 
till the man was carried to the hofpi- 
tal: when this took place, the regiment 
were at exercife near feven miles diftant 
from it. Might he not have been at his 
hofpital, or near it, all the time? A fecond 
cafe happened, during my being out with the 
men one morning, when by over fatigue, 
one of the privates fell ill; the command- 
ing officer ordered him off the field, with 
two drummers to affift him to the hoi-+ 
pital, while I followed at my leifure, juft 
time enough to be there when he was laid 
in bed. Might I not have remained at 

Vou. II. Gg the 
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the hofpital? A third, and it compleats 
the catalogue of accidents, happened ona 
another field morning, in cold weather, 
when in the hurry of manceuvering, a ram 
tod was fhot through a man’s hand; here 
the patient was taken to the hofpital to be 
dreffed. Where then, in thefe cafes, was 
the neceffity of the Surgeon’s prefence in 
the field? 7 


A SurGEON may be as ufefully employed 
at home as in the field; it is enough if he 
_be ordered to-keep himfelf always in readi- 
nefs on days of exercife, left accidents 
fhould take place. Suppofe him in the 
field, his prefence can be of little ufe; he 
cannot carry a medicine cheft with him ; 
when his affiftance is wanted, it is not al- 
ways in the way of bandage and plaifter ; 
yet, if they will infift on it, becaufe it has 
long been.a cuftom, I fhall not contend 
much againft them. ‘The orderly men, 
with proper direCtions given them, will 
fufficiently fupply. the place of Mate 
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in the hofpital, till the Surgeon’s return, — 
whichis generally in the {pace of a few hours. 


Tuese will be confidered, T apprehend, 
as unwarrantable innovations, an appella- 
tion which all reformation receives; and 
the propofer be alfo held as felf-interefted, 
But we hope this’will not be found true. 
There are fome fuperior to fuch fordid mo- 
tives; fuch may propofe fchemes, that 
may be denominated innovations ; they 
difintereftedly propofe them, and only be- 
caufe they appear preferable to cuftoms in 
ufe. The public muft judge from the ar- 
-guments adduced in their favour, and the 
inconveniencies of the others compared to- 
gether. On fuch evidence their merit 
fhould reft; and they ought to ftand or fall 
in the public opinion accordingly. | 


THERE Is no great fear, however, from 
innovation, where ufe and cuftom have 
long fwayed. ‘It has always been found 
difficult to remove what has been long efta- 

G g 2 blithed, 
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blifhed, though ever fo abfurd. Such is 


the force of habit, even among the intel-. 
_ djigent. 


- To give an example from our own pro- 
feffion, though they may be drawn fromevery 
part of life. I knew a Surgeon who ufed a 
tooth drawer, invented aloft i in the infancy 
of the improvement of furgical inftru- 
ments, though well acquainted | with its 
inconveniences, and who had feen many 
of the beft form. It had been 3 in. the fa- 
mily, I believe, fome generations ; he pre- 
ferred it to all others, though he had not a _ 
fingle argument, but habit and cuftom, 
to urge in its favour. 


Tuts may not be a cafe exadtly in point, 
yet it will ferve to fhow us the power of 
prejudice ; the prejudices of our fore- 
fathers, even in what relates. to education, 
lie deeply rooted in us. Innovators appear 
like the approach of an enemy; we are 
roufed, and unite our force againtt them. 


Inno= 
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Innovations then, orimprovements of any 
kind, in any department, will ever meet with 
warm oppofition.; but this will never ferve 
with the unprejudiced, for a reafon, that 
they are always unneceflary. 


CHAP. 
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Of extra-Medicines allowed each Regiment, 
when in Camp, independent of the Me- 
dicine Money; and of their umnccefary 
LEixpenditure. 


To every regiment encamped in Eng-~ 
land, as well Militia, as Regulars, a cheft 
of medicines is fent by government, in ad- 
dition to the common allowance of medi- 
cine money. I prefume the fame is fol- 
lowed on fervices abroad. ‘This is done on 
the fuppofition of more difeafes appearing 
incamp, than in quarters, and on a pre- 
fumption that the medicine money may be 
too fcanty to purchafe all that may be re- 
quired. Both thefe fhould be proved be- 
fore the fuppofed deficiencies be {upplied. 


WITH 
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_WiT# refpe& to the fir; it frequently 
happens, that where the ground for the 
encampment has been well chofen, and a 
due regard paid to fituation, foil; and 
water, as far as circumftances permit ; 
neither more difeafes, nor greater fatality 
will take place, for the moft part, in camps, 
than in quarters. Though Great Britain 
be chiefly meant here, we may add Ireland 
alfo; nay, inftead of more, much lefs 
ficknefs has taken place; and camps have - 
proved more healthy than either. quarters 
or barracks were in large towns, or in 
bad fituations, or otherwife unfavourably 
contrived *, I can point: out an inftance, 


* Several of the barracks are ill-contrived ; we may 
give for example, thofe of Chatham Lines, and Hil- 
fea, at Portfmonth. The barracks at Tynemouth, are 
not only too fmall, but the wallstoothin. If barracks 
be built of brick, the walls fhould be of a proper 
thicknefs to refift the rain, &c. Great attention 
fhould likewife be paid to the quality of the bricks. 
If they be made of falt water, the walls can never be 


dry, 
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where a camp turned out more healthy, 
both to the officers and men than quarters. 
In one cafe, in all probability it faved the 
life of an officer. This gentleman was of 
a flender make, a delicate conftitution, and 
mobile temperament from nervous weak- 
nefs, chiefly induced by irregularity in liv- 
ing: he had been long affected with a 
chronic catarrh, and even laboured under 
an affection of the lungs. This was proved 
tepeatedly from the bloody fputum, he 
ejected at different times. His cough was 
always inceffant, and frequently depriving 
him of fleep; and he was almoft as ema- 


ciated, as if in the laft ftage of a confump-_ 


tion. But foon after taking the field in 
the beginning of July, 1782, on a dry 


dry, from the ftrong attraction fubfifting between the 
acid in the bricks, and the moifture of the atmofphere. 
Lhave feen floors laid with fuch bricks, that’ were con- 
flantly wet, as if new wafhed, though a fire was kept 
almoft daily in the room, 

common, 
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common, in an elevated fituation on the 
eaftern coaft of Suffolk *, all his ‘former 
complaints almott Hcoly: vanifhed ; he re- 
covered his fleth; his cough difappeared ; 


and vey day gave him a healthier look. 


Tue good effects ae the etl fitua~ 
tion did not take place in him alone, but 
among the troops in general that formed the 
camp. In the end of September, when 
they were reviewed by the Commander in 
Chief, not a fingle man was ill in one of 
the regiments, and in the other {carcely 
.any, that deferved to be in the Sur geon’s 


ee During a {pace of four months, 


ay 
fs 


only one man was feized with a fever; nor 
was this the offspring of the place ; for he 
brought it with him, from a prifon where 
he had been confined for feveral months be- 


\ 


* On Hopton Common, between Yarmouth and 
Loweftoffe, : 


Votel, Hh fore, 
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fore ; the commanding officer having given 
him up to the civil law, for an accufation 


brought againft him. 


Wer, and otherwife unhealthy feafons, 
may happen; nor will the fervice always 
admit of the beft fituations for encamp- 
ments. For the moft part, however, in 
Efgland and Ireland, it will be the fault of 
thofe concerned in chufing the ground, if 
the fituation be bad. We are not now 
hemmed in to a mile or two by an enemy. 
Proper attention is very far from being paid 
to the fituation of camps on every occafion ; 
might we not bring the common now 
mentioned as an ‘example? In the year 
1731, anumber of troops were encamped 
on it ina piece of low ground, but not 
above a mufquet fhot more to the north ; 
whenever a few hours of rain came, the wa- 
ter {tagnated -among the tents, and even 
deicended from the higher ground among 
them, the bad effects of which were feverely 
felt. They were taught by next year, 

| that 
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that experience, at the expence of much 
ficknefs, which common fenfe, without 
much philofophy, might have plainly pre- 
_ dicted, and at firft pointed out to them, 
in laying out the ground, 


Tue Surgeon in thefe cafes is feldom 
‘confulted ; indeed he is feldom prefent : 
for the ground is generally marked out fome 
time before the troops arrive on it. As he 

-is much concerned in the confequences, he 
: fhould have a vote in the management, and 
more efpecially as his medical knowledge 
gives him, or ought to give him pre-emi- 
nence in j udging of it; therefore he fhould 
be fent to the {pot to reconnoitre, fome 
days before the march commences. 


Tue Quarter-matfter is always fent; he 
may now accompany him, and in forming 


his opinion of the foil, &c. he thould take 
the affittance of the medical people near 


the place. He will be of much more uti- 
lity employed on this fervice than with the 
H h 2 regiment | 
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regiment onthe march, to watch for acci- 
dents and other maladies, which feldom 
take place; and where, like field fervice, 
as already treated of, when they do hap- 
pen, he can prove of little ufe till the men 
arrive at the deftined ground; befides, a 
fecond advantage would refult from it; he 
would have a place provided for an hof- 
pital, and. be prepared to receive what 
fick he had. It is always fome days after 
their arrival before the fick can be accom- 
modated, in the manner we generally go to 
work at prefent, 


WE know, indeed, that at an average 
with other countries, Great Britain may be 
{tiled moift; the feafons are variable, and 
the weather often fuddenly changeable 
throughout the ifland; yet we find alfo 
Sed occafionally, long fets of fair dry 
weather; it was foi in the fummer of, 1783 
—it has been-fo even in winter feafons. 
‘The greater degree of exercife the foldiers _ 
are obliged to take, from the nature of camp 


duty, 
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duty, is confiderably in their favour, pro- - 
vided it be not carried by frequent field 
days, to a degree of over fatigue. It is 
well known, that nothing is more con- 
ducive to difeafes than indolence. A cer=» 
tain degree of exercife in moift and relax- 
ing weather, and when the men are not 
{uffered to lie. down in wet clothes, is al- 
together neceflary to obviate ficknefs. The 
beneficial influence of motion, in carrying 
on the circulation of the fluids, and pre- 
venting obftrudtions, is equally well 
_ Known; none will deny that it braces and 
{trengthens the body. 


In towns, foldiers, for the mot part, 
have too little exercife ; infectious difeafes 
are frequently foftered there; and troops 
quartered in them very apt to catch the 
reigning maladies, their way of life contri- 
buting to this end; their billets are ditty 
and incommodious, and their own irrepu- 
larity great. Wherever infeGious difeafes 
happen, if foldiers be expofed to conta-' 


gion, 
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gion, they are more feverely handled by 
them than others. Such difeafes, alfo, are 
always ebferved to take their rife among the © 
pooreft of the inhabitants, where their 
clothes are feldom changed, and their dirty 
and ill-aired habitations feldom {wept ; 

living in clofe allies, and confined -ftreets. 
In thefe places the foldiers are frequently 
converfant, which expofes them to the i in~ 
fection; while their poor living, as a de- 
bilitating caufe, predifpofes their bodies for 
its reception. 4 


AGAIN, if provifions be wholefome, 
and the feafon not remarkably moift, we 
- have no reafon to apprehend much difeafe 
in camp. It feldom happens that provi- 
fions are fcarce, or of bad wage in Eng- 
land; it is: famed through Europe for 
plenty. Soldiers encamped here are not 
cut off from fupplies by an enemy ; neither 
are they, in general, harraffed with fatigue, 
The markets are open to them ; they are 
now ftocked in greater aivtinciatices by fuch 


as 
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as have provifions to difpofe of in the reigh=, 
bourhood. None need complain of hun- 
ger who has money to purchafe. A fol- 
dier has always his fated pay, on which 
he endeavours to live, now faring better, 
now worte, according to the rate of vic= 
tuals; but as meffes are formed in camp; 
and a contractor furnithes them with pro- 
vifions ; their fare is nearly the fame whe- 
ther dear or cheap. 


Wer feafons, vitiated air, and falted food 
will give rife to the {curvy ; but all thefe 
caufes are feldom found to concur in Eng- 
land ; -hence it-is rare to find this difeafe 
among camps in Britain. Bad food, and 
wet feafons, &c. will likewife give rife to 
dyfentery; and very dry ones Jay ‘the 
foundation of cholera, yet record does not 
furnith us with many dangerous epidemics 
of thefe kinds, ‘during the encampments of 
Britain. In many parts, we grant, inter- 
mittents, are endemic; but we ncither find 
them fo dangerous nor fo numerous, for 


the 
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the moft part, as in fome other countries, 
where there is more moifture, more wood, 
and lefs free perflation. The jail, or camp 
fever, has appeared in England; it has 
done the fame, and even to a great degree 
in quarters. It arofe among the troops 
‘in the cattle * of Edinburgh, in the {pring 
of 1780 ; and, perhaps, on other occafions, 
with as much violence and danger as ever 
it has been found in camps. All thefe 
difeafes are more the offspring of other cli- 
mates than Great Britain; and on average, 
as often in towns, as in: camps formed in 
any part of the ifland. Now; if this be 
allowed, it is plain, there is not more need 
of additional medicines in camp; and it 
follows, that the additional cheft is une 
neceflary. | 


As to the fecond argument, that the 
common medicine-moiiey is not fufficient, 


* Vid, Differt, in aug, de febr. auctore, J. Bell, 1780. 
| we 
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we have already delivered our opinion and 
reafons on it. We fhowed, that not above 
a third of it is ever expended in medicines, 
nor is it wanted; hence we have propofed 
the {um of ten pounds to be taken from it, 
as part of the additional pay to be granted 
to the Surgeon. Genuine medicines may 
be purchafed for 60/. a year, more than 
fufficient for the fick of 700—in peace we 
have only 400 men. ‘The regiment is fel- 
dom compleat; yet, did it confift only of 
twenty men, the full complement of me- 
dicine-money is given. , 


We fhall fuppofe that the cheft dif- 
penied yearly to each regiment.in camp, 
is worth at an average 6/. 6s.—-and let us 
again fuppofe the number of regiments en- 
camped to be fixty *—this amounts to 


* In 1782, fixty-three regiments were encamped 
in England, 


Vou. I. Li 360 gui- 
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360 guineas a year. This fum will be 
much better beftowed in money to the Sur- 
geon of each regiment, as an augmentation 
of the pay. It will be faid, that it is a mat- 
‘ter of no moment whether he receives the 
medicines or the money, fince he can fave 
it out of the medicines; but it will be 
better to ftop it, and let fix pounds a year 
be granted; t. e. let him enjoy a fubfitt- 
ence of eleven fhillings a day, of which this 
will make part of a fund from whenee it is 


to be defrayed. 


Ir is readily granted, that taking the field 
is more expenfive than quarters. A marquée 
muft be purchafed, with bed and utenfils 
neceflary to furnifh it; but the forage of 
three horfes will affift in defraying it.* F 


\ 


* In the plan propofed, it was mentioned, that the 
Surgeon fhould be allowed Rations equal with a Cap- 
tain, during encampments, &c. a Captain receives 
for 3 horfes, befides Bat. and Baggage money. 

ftate 
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{tate this at two fhillings a day; which in 
five months, the ufual time of encamp- 
ments, amounts to 15/. ‘This we allow, 
is far inferior to the firft year’s expences in 
camp; but taking three years, at an average, | 
it will be fuflicient; a good marquée will 
laft three f{ummers, if the weather be mo- 
derate; the firft year’s expences we {hall 
ftate at 247/. as. the next two only at 10/. 
each*; the whole extra-expences then, for 
taking the field for three years, amount 
only to 42/. 25. his forage money, for the 
fame time is 45/.—-But to this we are to 
add the Bat. and Baggage money, allowed 
officers in camp, and his fhare of thts is 
to be equal to a Captain’s; from all which 
It appears, that the extra ailowances in 


camp, are a {ufiicient ballance tor the extra 


* Ata moderate eftimate, the bed will be 1o]—a 
table and two ftools, 1/—the marquee, 16/—hefe 
fummed up, amount to27/. 25° This was the expence 
to the officers at Hopton Commoa in 1 782. 
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expences; and, therefore, this additional 
medicine cheft, on this plea, is unne- 


ceffary. 


Let me conclude thefe remarks with a 
a hint at furgical military precedency. From 
the loweft order, a regimental Mate, to 
the .higheft, that of Surgeon-General, it 
isas follows—Regimental Mate—Hofpital 
Mate—-Regimental Surgeon—Apothecary to 
a general hofpital—Surgeon to an hofpital— 
Surgeon General.—In this line of prece- 
dency we find the Apothecary ranks almoft 
at the head. It is not from the regimental 
Surgeons that a Surgeon to a general hofpi- 
tal is chofen, but from the apothecaries ; 
and before the regimental Surgeon has any 
profpect of fucceeding to this rank, he 


muft be degraded to an Apothecary, an - , 


humble mixer of drugs. Strange, truly! 
TF object not to the Apothecary of an hofpi- 
tal being rewarded with 200/, a year; 
though even this is ftepping far beyond what ~ 
is given to men of the fame employment, 
out 
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— out of the army. It is feldom the falary to 
the Apothecary of hofpitals, out of military 
life, exceeds half of what is thought ne- 
ceflary for the Surgeon. It is generally 
thought, that there ig lefs expence necef- 
_ ary in an education for this branch, than 
for a Surgeon. Here the regimental Sur- 
geon is obliged to fubfift on 4s. a day—the 
Apothecary has no lefs than 10s. with the 
addition of fuperior rank. This order 
ought, in juftice to the regimental Sur- 
geon, to be changed. Hofpital Surgeons, 
fhould be chofen from regimental Surgeons ; 
and men poffeffing knowledge of the mix- 
ture and compofition of drugs, who 
_have undergone proper examinations for the 
fame at Apothecaries Hall, and none elfe, 
fhould be chofen to fill up this office. 


CHAP. 
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feo Blt A.2k, XVIT, 


Neceffity of a liberal Education to traétice 
Meaicine fuccefsfully. —Regimental P. attice 
more the Province of the Phyfwian than 
the Surges, 


| Mepicing, though bona termed 
an arty.is 4 {cience, and truely a very com- 
plicated one; in comprehending if, as be- 
comes its profeffors, every part of nature 
is to be ftudied; but more particularly the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; 
nor is'this to be done {uperficiaily; nay, 
with much care and attention are the com- 
ponent parts to be {crutinized, and their 
principles inveftigated by fuch as wifh to 
be liberally educated in it, | 


STRABO 
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STrRaABoO fays, it is impoffible to be a 
| ereat poet, without being a man of real 
probity; this obfervation 1s, undoubtedly, 
not lefs applicable to the phyfician than the 
poet ,—‘* can any phvfician in good cons 
{cicnce venture to prefcribe a medicire, 
without at leaft having formed induétions 
from the moft exact analogy?—is not that 
man an enemy to his patient, and to fo- 
ciety, who pretends to’cure without know- 
Ing to a certain degree, the nature of the 
difeafe, both from its caufes and fymptoms, 
and its antecedent, and prefent ftate? is it 
not to be wanting to every thing we owe to 
humanity, and even to religion, to ap- 
proach the bed-fide of the fick, without 
having previoufly acquired the neceflary 
knowledge? can any man fay to himfelf, £ 
have done all I could do, if he is unable at 
the fame time to fay, I know a// that I 
ought to know?’—Such is the language of 
a celebrated phyfician, a language that mutt 
{peak to every man’s breaft, and carry con- 
viction wherever it is heard. 


A KNOw-~ 
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A KNOWLEDGE of natural and experi- 
mental philofophy, is in a phyfician almoft 
abfolutely neceflary; nor fhould moral phi- 
lofophy be excluded. In aword, a Phy- 
fician fhould not only be acquainted with 
phyfics, i. e. with the works of nature in 
general, but likewife metaphyficks. I re- 
member to have heard the fame declaration 
from an illuftrious profeffor * to his pupils. 
His opinion, on this head, he told them 
was, that a man who was not a tolerable 
metaphyfician, would never be a difcerning 
Phyfician. 


Ir was not his intention by this, to in- 
culcate that falfe {pecies of reafoning, 
which confounds the mind without 
enlightening it, and, like an ignis fa- 
tuus, leads farther aftray the farther we 
purfue; not the fubtile difputations of the 


* Profeflor Cullen, 
He 


oe. 
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neceflitarian, or the reveries on the doctrine 


‘of chance. His meaning was, if I may 


be thus far allowed to interpetrate it, that 
accurate inveftigation, and chafte reafon- 
ing, proceeding cautioufly from what is 
known, to what is unknown, or from 


effets to their caufes, is the true way to 


artive at the end in view, an explanation 


of various phenomena that prefent in the 
courfe of medical practice; and without 
fome enquiry into the union of foul and 
body, and of their aétion on each other, 
this cannot fo fully be done. 


"THe ingenious Dr. Percival, in a paper 
written to prove the utility of experimental 
philofophy, and endeavouring to wipe off 
aftigma thrown on it by the author of 
Hermes, fpeaks of metaphyfics in thefe 
words, after telling us he had always ftudied 
them with delight, ‘it (this {cience) in- 
vigorates the faculties of the mind, and gives 


- precifion and accuracy to our inveftigations, 


by inftructing us in the nicer difcriminations 
Vou. I, K k of 


[; eran 
of truth and falfhood *.”——“ The mu- 
tual action of the body and the mind upon | 
each other, is felt every moment. The 
knowledge of the nature, effects, fymp- 
toms, and meafures of thefe reciprocal in- 
fluences, forms no incofiderable part of 


the fcience moft neceffary to the Phyjcian, 
the Morahj?, and the Divine.” 


In a former part of this work I have ad- 
duced faéts to prove the reciprocal influence 
the body and mind have over each other, 
where I had occafion to mention that difeafe 
diftinguifhed by Nofologifts under the ap- 
pellation of No/fa/gia. It was there fhown { 
that the affections of the mind were capa- 
ble of inducing even fatal difeafes, and that 
many have fallen a prey to them. In Switz 


 @ Vid. Mem, of Phil. and Liter. Soc. of Mancefter, 
Vibe Dy 327* 

+ Dr. Barnes, ibid. 

t Vid. vol. I, 


erland > 
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erland there is a dance which the young 
fhepherds perform, to a tune played on a 
fort of bagpipe; the tune is called Rance de 
vaches; it is wild and irregular, yet has 
’ nothing in its compofition that could re- 
commend it to our notice. But the Swifs, 
it is afhrmed, are fo intoxicated with this 
tune, that if at any time they hear it, when 
abroad on foreign fervice, they burft into 
tears, and often fall fick, and even de of 
_paffionate defire to revilit their native coun- 
try. For which reafon, in fome arinies, 
where they ferve, the playing of this tune 
is prohibited *. True then, it muft be, 
as the poet has beautifully exprefled it, 
that | : 


There is in fouls a fympathy with founds, 
_ And as the mind is pitch’d, the ear is pleas’d 


* Vid. Dr.. Beates’s Eff. vol. II. p. 175.—Alfo 
‘Rouffeau Did. de Mufique. art. Rance de vaches. 


Kk2 With 


| 


* 
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With melting airs, or martial, brifk, or grave. 
Some chord in unifon with what we hear, 
Is touch’d within us, and the heart replies. 
How foft the mufick of thofe village bells, 

- Falling at intervals upon the ear, 
Tn cadence fweet ! now dying all away, 
Now pleading loud again, and louder ftill, 
Clear, and fonorous as-the gale comes on, 
With ealy force it opens all the cells 
Where mem’ry flept. . Whenever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the fcene recurs, 


And with it all its pleafures, and its pain. *. 


«¢ Every experienced Phyfician,” fays 
Zimmerman, ‘* knows that the difeafes of 
the mind will yield to no phyfical remedies, 
unlefs the foul concurs at the fame time in 
relieving the patient.—The more the foul of 
the patient feconds the endeavours of the 
Phyfician, the greater will be his hopes of 
fuccefs. Anintelligest, and prudent Phy- 
fician has often begun and compleated cures 
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* Cooper’s Poems, v. IL. p, 23. 


which 
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“which feemed to be impoffible.If there- 
‘fore there are difeafes, in which the pa- 
tience, the affiduity, and the indulgent at- 
tention of a Phyfician, can fo far influence 
the mind of a patient, as to contribute to 
his cure, may we not very juftly conclude, 
that the vice aS of the /ou/ may be the 
~ occafional caufes of changes in the dody.— 
It proves to us, that the paflions, and dif- 
pofitions of the mind, having fo great an 
influence on our health, it dehoves the Phy- 
fician to aim at keeping both the mind and 
the paflions of his patient in order.”—-Ano- 
ther author, in his facetious and humour- 
ous manner *, compares the relation be- 
tween the body and foul, to a coat and its 
lining; for, if you rumple the one, fays he, 
you rumple the other. if this be true, 
which almoft every day’s experience fully 
proves, the ftudy of the paffions would 


* Triftram Shandy. 
feem 
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feem an indifpenfible part of a Phyfician’s 
education ; and on this ground, we affert, 
that not only a knowledge of the phyjcal but 
the moraf man fhould be acquired. Phy-— 
ficians feem to be more interefted in the 
acquifition of this knowledge, than any of 
the other claffes of civil life; the paflions 


come in for fo great.a thare in difeafes, 


-that it would feem criminal in a Phyfician 


‘to enter into practice, without having par- 


ticularly applied himfelf to the fludy of — 


man.” 


f 


Ir is by “ nice difcrimination,” by ra- 


tional inveftigation, and precifion, that we 


may hope to diftinguith what is ¢rue from | 


what is zof, and thus purfue our refearches 
fuccefsfully ; and the farther we recede from 


4 


this plan, the nearer we approach to empy-= | 


ricifm. Asfar, then, as metaphyfics can affitt 
us towards this end; fo far they are ufeful. 
For though an empyric may occafionally be 
duccefsful in his practice, yet it is but rea- 
fonable to conclude, that nine times out of 

| ten 


var ‘ 
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ten he moft mifs his aim. A blind man 


cannot diftinguith colours, nor he that is 


deaf, the harmony of combined founds in 


rhofic; neither can an effect. be removed 


when the caufe lies concealed, except by 
mere chance, on which no wife man will 


‘ever build his dependance. 


Some may anfwer, that the mof acute 


inveftigations of the ‘beft cultivated under- 


ftandings, will frequently fail in finding 


the real caufes of certain phenomena, that 


_ prefent in the cultivation of medical f{ci- 
ence, and in practice; or when found, that 


they are as far from” being able to remove 


the maladies induced, as if unknown and 


undifcovered. This is granted; but if the 


informed may, and often do, the unin- 


formed in fuch intricate cafes, muft necef- 


farily fail. But it fhould be remembered, 


that in confequence of their ignorance, - 


in cafes where the literary and more en- 
lightened man would fucceed, they will as 
affuredly 
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affuredly err, unlefs accident turns the {cale 
in their favour. : 
Ir is true, experience will teach us on 
feveral fubjects, where reafoning could have 
hone, or but little effect; but let this max~ 
im be conftantly kept in view—to rea/on, as 
a practitioner, and practice with reafon.— 
Experience, we know, proves, that fcam- 
mony will purge, that arfenic will poifon. © 
It tells us alfo, that neutral falts as well as 
feveral other fubftances of the mat. med. 
will do the fame. By reafoning alone, per- 
haps, we never could have been able to difs 
cover this. The experience that taught us 
the purgative qualities of medicines, teaches 
at the fame time their different modes of 
operation; it points out that the one acts 
mildly, while the other is highly irritating . 
and draftic. But when, in certain circum- 
ftances, we are about to make a choice, 
which to prefer, we call in reafoning 
to our aid, which we build, indeed, on 
this experience. After inveftigating the — 
caufe, @ 


a. = 
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caufe, we make an eftimate of the power 
to be applied for its removal, with a due 
allowance for conftitution, and the prefent— 
- ftrength of the fyftem. It is this that deter- 
mines the choice we are about to make; it 
is this that cautions us againft the ufe of the 
one, while it acquiefcesin, or enforces the 
-ufe of the other. It is by this that we are 
informed, thata promifcuous application of 
them, though both feem to produce the 
fame effects, i. e. open the belly, would 
prove very detrimental, and highly in- 
jurious. 


Tus, it will be faid, is fill in part 
reafoning from experience; I grant it; and 
wherever it will apply, we ought to have 
recourfe to this guide; but many circum- 
{tances will prefent themfelves, wherein we 
fhall not have it in our power to appeal to 
the decifion of this judge. Here we mutt 
reft fatisfied with a lefs certain method ; 
our reafoning muit now be drawn from Ana- 
logy; from fubjects where we can trace a 

mou, Li, Boge degree 
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degree of fimilarity, and our conclufions 

mutt be formed accordingly. 
‘, 
«© As a Phyfician,” fays a learned au- 
thor, “* is not always able to chufe his 
method of treatment, and as many acci- 
dents may occafionally vary the appearance 
of a well known difeafe, it will be necef- 
fary to have recourfe to analogy : and how 
can any man give the neceflary {cope to his 
enquiries on fuch an occafion, who is not 
able from his reading,” (his knowledge) 
«© to draw together all the lights, which 
different authors may afford him on the 
fubject 2” be 


ANALOGY, indeed, may not on every 
occafion, be a fafe and unerring guide, nor 
univerfally afford us confidence of fuccefs ; 
but furely it will be preferable to blind 
chance, which begets rafh pratice !|—A rufh 
taper is better than total. darknefs.—On the 
whole, we muft have a proper notion of 
the nature of the affection, and the pow- 


ers 
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ers to be applied for its removal, before we 
can venture on rational grounds to attempt 
cure. 


An Empyric fays toa perfon with a com- 
plaint in the organs of hearing, ‘ Sir, you 
muft apply blifters; I know from expe- 
rience, they will remove affections of the 
ears.’ —If a fecond confults him, the fame 
remedy is propofed; and the fame to a 
third, a fourth, &c.—for, in fact, he pof- 
feffes but one remedy for all the varieties of 
the difeafes of this organ, though arifing 
from the moft oppofite caufes ; in one, per- 
haps, from fome mechanical caufe, as from 
Cerumen hardened, and pluging up the 
meatus; in another, from an inflammation 
of the membrane lining the ear; in a third, 
from a carious of the bone of the ear it- 
felf; and ina fourth, from fome affection 
of the portio mollis, or branch of the au- 
ditory nerve, that is {pread over the wind- 


ings of the cochlea. 
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Ir would be abfurd to fuppofe in thefe 


different examples, that one and the fame 
method of treatment could fucceed; nor 
would any man, informed in his profeffion, | 
and who had taken pains to inveftigate the 
caufe, ever recommend it.. He founds his 
cure on a knowledge of the parts con- 
cerned, and the nature of the affection ; 
and fhould his practice not fucceed, he can 
with tolerable confidence point out the ob-~ 
ftacles to the patient’s recovery; or fhow 
why the difeafe is feated ue medical 
afiiftance. 


TenTiRey agree with an author, often 
mentioned in thefe pages, when he fays, 
“< there are certain practitioners more blame- 
able than the empyrics.”—The reafon he 
gives is, that though they go by the 
name of regulars, they feldom or never 
employ inveftigation, or reafoning on the 
fubject of their profeffion. He continues, 
«< all their ability feems to confift in co- 
pying formule.”—Then follows, a few ex- 

; amples, 
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amples, fomewhat fimilar to thofe already 
advanced.—=** A girl comes to them,” he 
fays,-** with chlorofis, they give her fome 
cooling medicine, becaufe there is fever. 
A pregnant woman complains of retention 
of urine, and they give a diuretic; they are 
ignorant that it is the feetus that prefles on 
the neck of the bladder, and that a diure- 
tic may be fatal in fuch acafe. Thefe peo- 
_ ple not only do not fee the chain of circum- 
ftances that occafion a difeafe, but they are — 
ftrangers to every one of them.—Shail I 
fay what I think? the Phyfician who {fees 
all the circumftances of a difeafe, and he who 
fees only a part of them, or rather his own 
prejudices, muft neceflarily be of different 
opinions ; and yet they will all /wear by 
their experience.—A man defends, even to 
his late? moments that which he thinks he - 
has feen, without afking himfelf whether 
he was capable of feeing.—-A drunken man 
{wears that every thing dances around him ; 
a fuperftitious man believes in magic; a 
little mind dreads apparitions; all thefe 
. {peak 
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fpeak from experience, fancying that it fs 


from experience they have learned all things, 


The Phyfician who has difcovered the ways 
.of nature, and follows her in them every 
day, and the old nurfe who is directed by this 


Phyfician, both appeal alike to thee experi=_ 


ence, and the former very properly; but 
ought any one to appeal to his experience 
who does not pofiefs a proper talent for ob- 


fervation ?— Is it by a blind practice, with a 


few receipts, and many prejudices that we 


fee nature P’—-certainly not.—She mutt be | 


traced by careful inveftigation. 


Ir is acknowledged, that many cafes 


will occur, where wé can only apply the | 


means of relief to obviate particular fymp- 
toms; and where the caufes of the affeGtion 
cannot be difcovered during the patient’s 
life. Our knowledge of the ftructure and 
funétions of fome parts of the body is yet 
in its infancy; we know little of the ufes 


r 


of the fpleen, and almoft as little of the 


nervous fyitem. Perhaps the progrefs of 


ages — 
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ages in philofophical inveftigations, be it 
ever fo induftrious, will fail in finding the 
caufes of the various affections of the 
nerves, of their modification, and manner 
of operating; or tell with certainty, where 
the percipient principle has its feat, whe- 
ther diffufed equally over the whole, or if 
it places its refidence in a particular part ; 
or wherein lies that connection fo. inti- 
mately uniting the foul and body, giving 
| them that reciprocal action which has lately 
been taken notice of, or how that mutual 
fympathy comes to pafs which fo invariably 
prevails between them, 


Tue moft ignorant Quack, however, 
reafons, but he reafons badly. If the rea- 
fonings of the /y/fematic, with every ad- 
vantage of education in his favour, fall, 
and indeed, muft fometimes fall fhort of 


the truth, what is to be expected from the 
other ? 


«* BARON 
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“ Baron Hater informs us that 
Boerhaave, who even to his feventieth year, 
had, in general, devoted fixteen hours every 
day to the ftudy of his profeffion, often ~ 
complained of extreme difficulties, and of. 
people who were daring enough to practice 
without having ever ftudied, or refleGted in 
their lives.” Reafoning then, and refiec- 
tion, I am perfuaded, fhall be found not 
only highly neceflary to the medical prac- 
titioner, who wifhes to be ufeful to fo- 
ciety, and an honeft man, but altogether 


mndifpenfable. 


As to moral philofophy, I mean a know- 
ledge of the operations of the mind; this, 
and the philofophy of phyfic, feem to be 
intimately allied in fome of their parts, and 
like the fhades of a piGture, flide infenfibly 
into one another. 


© WITH refpec&t to what feems more im- 
mediately in the Phyfician’s line, no man 
can, on rational pretenfions, prefefs to re- 

move 
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miove the difeafes of the body, who is un- 
acquainted with Pathology ; and this muft 
lead to the ftudy of the human ftruQure; 
he muft know the functions of the dif- 
ferent organs in health, as far as they can | 
be known, before he becomes a judge of 
the defects he obferves, or is qualified to 
attempt a reftoration of them to their natu- 
tal condition, Anatomy is the ftady of 
time; it cannot be comprehended without 
labour and clofe application. On this the 
foundation is to be built; it is the fupport 
of the future fabric. 


In a former part of this work * I have 
fpoken more fully of the advantages that 
refult to the medical practitioner from his 
acquaintance with the component parts both 
of man and other animals ; for comparative 
anatomy is far from being an ufelefs ftudy 5. 


a Vid. vol. I. ch, 7. 
VW oO. i. Mm feveral 
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feveral of the parts in other animals can bé 
more particularly traced, and better invefti- 
gated than the fame parts can be in man, 


and analogy will occafionally teach him to 
draw the fame coriclufion relative both to the 
fimilarity of funCtions and ftructure. 


Iv the light of conveying true knowledge 
to build future practice on, anatomy is one 
of the principal key ftones. In the light 
of conveying a knowledge of the power 
arid wif{dom of omnifcience, the Creator of 
all things, and proving the exiftence of an 
all wife, and powerful Firft Caufe, it mutt 
afford one of the moft. ftriking proofs. 
Hence it would feem impofiible, that an 
Anatomift can ever bea Polytheift, much 
lefs an Athcift.—It teaches us, then, religion, 
and veneration towards the Supreme Being, 
while it affifts us in removing the maladies 
that “ Fie/b and Blood are heirs to 


GALEN, a name well known in phy- 
fic, was a Polytheift till he ftudied anato- 
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my; on confiderine the various ufes of the - 
Hand, and reflecting on the beauty, regula- 
rity, and wifdom of its ftructure, he was 
compelled, as it were, to believe in the 
one living God. He called, out as he exa- 
mined it, in a kind of extacy, Behold | “gbis 
is the work of works !—after his converfion, 
brought to pafs in this manner, he com- 
pofed a Hymn on the fubje@; it confifted 
almoft entirely of praifes on the hand, and 
an enumeration of this part of the hu- 
man body, © 


From the ftudy of the ftruture, the ftudent 
mutt proceed to the ufes of the parts he has 
thus examined. Phyfiology, a name which 
has been given to this ftudy, is no lefs com- 
plicated. When we confider the numerous 
tubes of various fizes, ftructure, and ufes; 
the different fluids, formed by peculiar or- 
-gans, and fitted for particular purpofes ; 
_ the various glands, with their different {e- 
cretions, al] adapted for different ends, and 
regulated by the jufteft laws; the more folid 

: Mm 2 ! parts 
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parts of the fabric, as the bones, cartilages, 
tendons, ligaments, &c. for giving ftrength 
and motion to the machine; with the man- 
ner of their nutrition and natural decay, 1 
will evidently appear, that this ftudy is none 
of the leaft complicated. 


PatuoLocy, or the ftudy of the de- 
viations of thefe organs from health, muft 
be founded on this. When he is well in- 
ftru&ed here, and in anatomy, he has far 
from finifhed his tafk; if he ftops here, 
it were as well he had never begun. In 
comprehending the modes of ation of {e- 
“yerak of the organs, it will appear how ne- 
ceflary a knowledge of natural and experi- 


mental philofophy mutt be. 


Berore hecan comprehend the functions 
of the Eye, he muft have previoufly ftudied 
the doétrine of light, and colours; and this 
will require a certain portion of mathe- 
matical learning. At firft view it may feem 

abfurd to maintain, that mathematics are 


neceflary 
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secefiary to the fuccefsful practice of me- 
dicine; yetthis exampie alone, were we to 
advance no other, would be fufficient to 
prove it. 


Bur the difeafes of the Ear are as much 
the Phyfician’s province, as thofe of the . 
eye; yet before he can obtain a jult know- 
ledge of this organ, he muft make him- 
-felf acquainted with: the medium through 
which iounds are communicated ; the pro- 
perties then of the air mutt therefore be in- 
veftigated, as far as it is concerned in com- 
municating this fenfation. Thisisa brarech 
of natural philofophy, to which the name 
of Pneumatics has been given, and is equally 
as indifpenfable as the foregoing. 


Hypravrics, and Hydroftatics ‘have, 
in like manner, a reference to the human 
frame, inas far as the body is a compound 
of tubes containing circulating fluids, 
and having a fimilitude to fluids conveyed 
through tubes out of the body, making ¢ 

due 
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due allowance for animate, and inanimate 
matter, the moving powers, the cohefian 
of parts, and their vifcofity, with their ra- 
mifications, angles, fri@tion, and other 
caufes of retardation. This is another 
wide field, requiring an acquaintance with 
mathematical, and experimental philofophy. 


.. CHEMISTRY teaches many. things re- 
{peCting the animal machine, as well as the 
properties. of thofe parts of nature, i. e. 
thofe fubftances, employed'in the removal of 
difeafes. Heat is fomething, without which, 

in a-lefs or greater degree, animal life can-= 
not for any time exift; chemiftry feems to 
afford us the beft knowledge of this, By heat 
we may be faid * to live, breath, and have 
our being.” Befides this, it teaches like- 
wife various other operations, and procefies 
neceflary to be inveftigated by the medical 
enquirer. 


By chymeftry he can give or take away at 


pleafure, certain properties from fubftances, 
which 
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which enables him to produce. particular 

changes on the human body. We omit men 

- tioning its great utilityin the arts, which , 

has rendered life fo comfortable, being lefs 

- connected with our prefent fubject. To 
_ this part of philofophy, then, the Phyfician 

is greatly indebted. | 


Tue. nature of the. Air, alfo in a 
different fenfe, from that of . conveying 
founds, i.e. inas far as it becomes noxious 
and wholefome ; or falubrious, and vivifying 

to animal life, is another material branch, 
_ a knowledge of which we derive from che- 
miftry. Itis by this, among other things, 
wwe have been able to detect the qualities of 
the various fpecies of Gases, or elaftic 
fluids. Weno longer now ftand in ftupid 
wonder. at the death of a dog, held over 
- the Grotto del Cani, or feem amazed at the 
noxious effects of the fumes of charcoal, 
or the dire exhalations that often fuddenly | 
: deprive the unfufpecting Miner of his life. 
The nature of fixable and inflammable air is 
at 
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at length, by the affiftance of chemical 
analyfis, and fortunate experiment well 
known, and has opened another ample field 
of ufeful inveftigation. 


By the fame branch of fcience, in like 
inanner, we obtain information relative te 
another fluid, not lefs effential to the health 
of the human tace; I mean Water. If the 
various changes of the air materially affect 
the living body, the various admixtures 
found in this Element, as well as the many 
{pecies of which from this caufe it confifts, 
have no lefs a fhare in producing noxious 
or falutary effects. By chemiftry, we can — 
make it our antidote or our poifon; it de- 
tects the principles on which thefe depend, 
and compounds, or decompounds it at the 
Phyfician’s will, rendering it fubfervient to 
his intentions. This is an extenfive ftudy ; 
_ but without a competent idea of it, how 
limited, how imperfect muft be the medical 
practioner’s fkill ! 


From 
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From a knowledge of the effects of heat 
and moifture on the human body, when 
conjoined, he learns the remote canfes of 
feviral fatal difeafes; he reafons on the 
fedative powers of contagion, and becomes 
the better enabled from fuch inveftigations 
to apply his method of cure. 


Many of the changes in the vegetable 
world, feem likewife to be produced by 
chemycal laws *. With this affiftant we can 


* A Jate writer of refpectable abilities, in an eflay 
on the ftudy of natural hiftory, complains that not only 
Mineralogy, but Chymiftry, is lefs attended to with 
us, than with feveral of the neighbouring nations. 
In Sweden and Germany, Mineraiogy forms adiftinct 
and honourable profeffion, like the Divine, the Phy- 
fician, or the Barrifter. In thefe countries they have 
colleges for regularly teaching it. The Ruffians and 
Spaniards have lately adopted this plan; the French, 
Tikewife, have formed a Mineralogical School at Paris ; 
and perfons are employed in tracing fubterraneous 
maps of the whole kingdom of France, and Minera- 

Vou, IL, Na logical 
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difcover fevera] of the properties of plants ; 
we can feparate their parts, and reject or 


logical voyages have been taken at the public expence ; 
yet England has paid, hitherto, little attention, com- 
paratively, to this ftudy. “Though our own country is 
allowed to be richer than France in mineral produc- 
tions; it has been chiefly confined to a few gentlemen 
of the medical profeflion *. ** Even chymifty,” fays 
he, ‘* which we fhall attempt to fhow is the parent of 
Mineralogy, has fcarcely been attended to in England, 
whilft neighbouring nations have purfued it with en- 
thufiaftical ardor. It forms the favourite occupation, 
and moft fafhionable object of attention, not only of 
the middling, but even of fome of the higheft ranks 
of fociety.’—Amongft thefe, fays Mr. Kirwan, we 
may reckon in Ruffia, Prince Gallitzen; in Ger- 
many, Count Sickengen; in Italy, the Counts de 
Saluces, de Morrozo, and the Marquis de Gironi, ° 
governor of Leghorn; in Geneva, Mr, de Sauflure ; 
in France, the Dukes de Chaulnes, Rochefoucault, 
and D’Ayen; the Counts de Lauraguais, la Geray, 
Milly, Treflan, and De-la-Tour d’Auvergne ; the 
Marquifles d’ Courtenvaux, and de Courtinvron; the 
Barons d’, Olbach, and de Servieres ; Meffieurs Tru- 


* Vid, Kirwan’s Elem, of Min. p, 28, 


daine, 
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chufe that which fuites beft with our 
intentions. 

A KNOWLEDGE of this part of nature 
makes another branch of medical fcience. 
Many of the articles ufed by the practi- 
tioner are derived from the vegetable world. 
Botany, therefore, or a knowledge of 
plants, whether refpecting their external 
figure, or internal qualities, cannot be dif- 


_ penfed with by the {fcientific Phyfician. 


Under this head I comprehend that ftudy, 
known by the name of Materia Medica, 
which teaches the manner of preparing the 


daine, Lavoifier, Montigny, de Moryeau; and 
among the Ladies, Madame la Prefidente d’Ar- 
conville: to this lift we may add the Earl Dondonald, 
in Scotland, and Mr, Kirwan in England*;” feveral 
others in Great Britain may certainly be added to 
thefe two gentlemen, though they may not appear 
among the moft con{fpicuous. : | 


* Dr, Kentifh, on Nat. Hitt. 
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fubftances obtained from the vegetable world, 
for medical purpofes, and points out the ine- 
qualities, or the dofesin which they are to be 
exhibited. The former leads him, as itwere, 
by the hand to the plant; the latter pre- 
pares it for exhibition. This is a branch 
of ufeful ftudy, and one, which unluckily, 
is by the generality, even of fenfible, and 
otherwife literary practitioners of late years, 
too much over-looked; I.mean the Ma- 
teria’ Medica. For botany, as an amufing 
part of {cience, 1s more attended to. 


Tue ftudy of the vegetable kingdom, 
in another view, is not only curious, but 
highly interefting; it enlarges our ideas 
with regard to the operations of nature, 
and conducts us forwards in the feale of 
{cience. Till lately this branch alfo was 
little cultivated; but fince philofophers 
have turned their attention this way, every 
day’s experience proves more and more its 
confequence to the exiftence of life. We 
are not only fupplied from thence with food 

* and 
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and medicine, but it has its effects in a 
fpecial degree on the atmofphere with which. 
we are furrounded ; it feems to be the chief 
reftorer of the falutary quality of ‘the air, 
After it has been rendered noxious by va- 
rious phlogiftic procefies, it dephlogifti- 
cates, and renders it once more fit for ref- 
piration ; it drinks up, and is even nou- 
rifhed by what would deftroy man, and re- 
turns it to him again, like gold, as it were, 
from the refiner’s furnace, new combined, 
and new modified. Here we find putri- 
dity has its ufe, and through the medium 
of the vegetable kingdom, becomes ‘the 
foundation ** of that which is pure.” This 
is a beautiful link in the laws of the cre- 
ation, and the exiftence of the world. It isa 
law founded on wifdom fupreme, that as 
foon as one principle becomes unfit for cer- 
tain ufes, it is only then rendered fit for its 
deftined funGions in another part ; here is 
order fpringing from confufion, and beauty 
from deformity, It is the work of God!— 


I NEED 
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I NEED hot mention here the mineral 
kingdom; it is evident the medical en- 
quirer. muft not overlook its inveftigation,. 
fince it affords him feveral of the moft 
powerful cf thofe articles by which he ef- 
fects his purpofes. This is alfo a branch 
which will require his attention; but, per- 
haps, this may be in a great meafure com- 
prehended under the head of chemyftry, 
which we have already endeavoured. to 
point out as an indifpenfible ftudy. 


NatTurAt hiftory he will likewife find 
of importance ; it will affift in explaining 
feveral of the operations of nature, and 
farther enlarge his ideas. I mean fome- 
thing more by it however than a mere ar- 
rangement and clafification of the different 
articles ufually comprehended under this 
term. He muftinveftigate the caufe that 
gave exiftence to many of thefe produc- 
tions. ‘This may lead him to confider the 
formation, not only of the productions of 
the earth, but the earth itfelf. It will 

teach 
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teach him in a more medical view, both the 
animals and the climates, each clafs inha- 
bits, with fomething of their variety and 
nature. 


In aword, as all the parts of fcience 
_ havea relation to one another, and all ulti- 
mately affifting in explaining the proper- 
ties of animal life, and the difeafes to which 
every thing “* that breathes the breath of 
life” is fubjected, it behoves him who is 
engaged in the removal of them, and 
profefles to alleviate the tortures of pain, 
to be duly converfant with all. Butas the © 
life of man is fo limited, and the various 
ftudies mentioned fo complicated, that the 
longeft period of mortality is far too fhort 
for the intimate comprehenfion of the 
whole, a general, or more fuperficial 
knowledge is all he can aim at, is all he 
can hope to attain. 


In our proceedings here, however, we 
ought always to beftow more time and at- 
tention 
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tention on thofe branches that have a nearer 
relation to the chief point, than to others, 
which are fecondary only, and may be cal- 
led more ornamental than ufeful; hence I 
have pafled over feveral, that if a medical 
man has leifure to cultivate, it will be 
well for him to purfue. 


ExLectriciry we have already men- 
tioned ; but it is more than one of thofe 
ornamental branches ; it is among the in- 
difpenfable parts of a Phyfician’s education; 
and this will readily be granted, when, not 
only the principal rank it holds in the uni- 
verfe, and its great agency in nature, but 
even its application more immediately to | 


the difeafes of the body, are confidered. 


Nosotocy I have likewife left un- 
touched, a ftudy however, which the Phy- 
fician will find of no {mall importance in 
his diftinétion of the various maladies in- 
cident to man. To find out the difeafe 

under which our patient labours, is one 
great 
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great {tep towards the cure, and one not, 
on all occafions, eafily attainable ; it is the 
province of nofology to teach this, as it 


enumerates the leading {ymptoms that cha- 
racterife it. 


AND notwithftanding what fome even 
of the learned fay of its inutility, I mean, 
of dividing difeafes by its affiftance into 
claffical order, I am perfuaded, it will be 
found of no little moment to the practiti- 
oner at the bed fide of his patient. The ftu- 
dent will certainly find his account init ; his 
memory will be affifted by a nofological ar- 
rangement. Holditin the light of only a 
~common-place book, and its ufefulnefs mutt 
be manifeft; but it will do more, it will 
be found applicable in practice. 


DisEAsEs are fometimes as truly marked, 
as the writers on this fubject have repre- 
fented them. Syftematic arrangements have 
proved ufeful to the progrefs of botanical 
ftudies, and inother branches of natural hif- 

Vo t. II. Oo tory, 
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tory, and I can find no fufficient argu- 
ments for rejecting them in médicine. I 
am inclined indeed to confider them as 
equally advantageous there. 


ra ‘ ; 

Tuer. dofing of medicines, which is 
termed Poe/ology, demands alfo the medical 
1an’s confideration ; fomething has al- 
ready been, advanced on it in a former part 
of thefe obfervations *. To learn the more 
common dofes of the various articles exhibi- 
ted in difeafes, as they are given in different 
authors, will require attention and time. 
To know this branch as far as books can 
teach it is neceffary ; but no book can lay 
down infallible rules here. All they can 
do is, to inform us of the quantities that 
have been exhibited. The different arti- 
cles in ufe become different medicines, 
according to the quantities, and the time 


* Vid. volved. ch. 6. 
in 
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in which they are adminiftered. Thus, ipe- 
cacoanha given in a fmall quantity willprove 
cathartic; and ina larger, emetic. Rheu- 
barb in {mall quantities becomes aftringent, 
if given at proper intervals; in larger, it 
purges. &c.—The knowledge then of the 
dofe muft depend ona knowledge of the 
affection, and on proper views of the ani- 
mal economy, with a knowledge of the 
idiofyncrafy, and prefent ftrength of the 
habit; from which it muft appear, that 
no general rules can hold good, but that 
the dofe muft be varied as’ exigencies re- 
‘ quire, to bring thedifeafe to a termina- 
_tion; all which muft be calculated at the 

bedfide of the patient, and «the quantity 
adapted for the prefent individual, and the 
prefent moment of that individual’s com- 


plaint. 


AFTER what has been faid on’ the’ 
foregoing fubjects, it will be: unneceflary 
to mention regimen in difeafes, asa know- 
a of it is founded, Itke the dofeing of 
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medicines, on a knowledge of thefe. It 
isa part, however, that cught to be confi- 
dered of more importance in reftoring the 
fick, and valetudinarian to health, than I 
fear, is generally done. There is no part 
of the fcience of healing, wherein a man 
{hows his judgment more, than in the re- 
gimen he lays down for his patient. In 
moft of the chronic difeafes, and thete are 
very numerous, he can do as much, if not 
more by this, than by his prefcriptions 
made up at the apothecary’s fhop. But to 
bring to pafs the great end in view, both 
muft be judicioufly united. 


By regimen, I not only comprehend 
diet, 1. e. meat and drink; but the fate 
and temperature of the air, cloathing, ex- 
ercile, fleep, and watching ; the juft regu- 
lation of the fecretions, and excretions, 
and in a word, ‘* quid ferant vires, et quid 
non.”—In this the former habits of the pa- 
tient are carefully to be confidered. Much 
might be written on the fubject of regi- 


men ; 
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men; but it is not our bufinefs to enter 
any farther into it here, than juft to point it 
out to the medical practitioner’s notice, as 


being a part comprehended in his medical 
education. 

TuHoucGu bathing be none of the arti- | 
cles which can be noticed in a pharmaco- 
pzia, it may neverthelefs be termed an ac- 
tive medicine, and one from which, much 
good, or much ill may accrue, according 
as itis applied. I know not whether it can 
be ranked in the clafs with thofe things we 
more ftrictly call regimen. But rank it 
where you will, it demands attention, and 
“no fmall fhare of judgement to advife it 
with propriety, and modify it with medi- 
cal difcernment. 


NoTHING, now-a-days, is more com- 
mon than bathing, and no part of medi- 
cine, perhaps, more indifcriminately, and, 
itis to be feared, more injudicioufly, in the 
greater number of inftances, made ufe of. 

This 
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This will be fufficiently proved, from the 


promifcuous ufe of evacuations recom= 
mended to bathers, previous to their going 
into the bath. If the cafe be fuch as js 
proper for bathing, it muft be fuch as ex- 
cludes all debilitating caufes; and _furely 
purging, called, for I know not what r rea- 
fon, preparation for bathing and drinking 
the waters, is one of the moft powerful, 
Both bathing and drinking are tonic > pow- 
ers, the latter gently ftimulating and 
invigorating the habit, and the. difeafes 
requiring them are confeguently thofe of 
debility; it muft appear, then, that this 
debilitating courfe muft be contrary to 
juit reafon, and true medical philofophy. 
But to know when, and how to apply 
thefe, like regimen, requires a previous 
acquaintance with the animal ceconomy 
in all its parts, and a knowledge of the 
difeafes then under canfideration. Much 
may depend on the regulating the tem- 
perature of the water; the prefent 
ftrength of the habit; the time of the day 

for 
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for bathiae ; the length of time to conti- 
nue in the water; whether the patient 
fhould bathe early in the morning, and 
with an empty ftomach, or. if a certain 
quantity of food fhould be allowed; how 
often he fhould go into the water in ° 
-agiven time; all demand ferious reflection. 
An error in. thefe muft tend to the pa- 
tient’s hurt inftead of his welfare. On 
this part, alfo, much might be faid, but 
it does not in this place fall any farther un- 
der our cognizance, than to poiht it out as 
highly deferving the medical philofopher’s 
notice, and fhowing him the importance 
‘of its confideration in the courfe of his 


{tudies. 


I nave hitherto faid nothing relative to 
Languages. Ina Phyfician, a claffical edu- 
cation is altogether indifpenfable ; but this 
we have always fuppofed a point incontro- 
vertible, and that the ftudent is well ac- 
quainted therewith, before he enters on the 
more material parts of his medical edu- 


cation. 
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cation. For though languages Ri, only 
be confidered by many as the fhell, the ex- 
ternal cruft of education, which teaches 
words without ideas, founds without 
things, yet before we can with advantage 
| proceed farther, it is incumbent on us to 
penetrate here. Our literature muft be 
greatly confined, if’ we can only read phi- 
lofophy in our native tongue; and though 
we may at length learn by tranflations, yet 
it will come late; half the world will have 
the ftart of us: like a lame horfe we may 
hobble after, but we can never come up 
with the chace. : 
SOME of the modern languages are al- 
moft indifpenfable to the Phyfician. 
French is not only the polite, but almoft 
the univerfal language of Europe, both 
with the philofopher and the gentleman. 
** Bya proficiency in languages, other ftudies 
are. with more facility acquired.” One 
of which never, on any pretence what- 
ever to be omitted, is Latin. This, though 
a dead 
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a dead language, ‘<¢ fpeaketh to all men,’ 

It is more particularly the language of - 
lofophers than any other ;- every medical 
author, almoft, who witfhes his labours to 
extend, fends them into the world in this 
drefs, This we find often practifed in Bri- 
tain, as well as on the Continent; nor isit 
a fuperficial knowledge of it, medical men 
ought to poffefs ; they ought to havea critical 
difcernment of its beauties; for as they 
fhould fpeak it with fome fluency, fo they 
fhould write it with tolerable correctnefs, 
neither of which can be well performed, 
unlefs their. apace in it has been carried 
thus far. 


ALTHOUGH we have few authors in 
Greek, of much importance, (for the 
works of the antient phyficians, even of 

| Hypocrates, are not at this improved pe- 
riod of medical knowledge held in fo great 
efteem as heretofore, fince the introduction 
of experiment in this fcience) yet this lan- 
guage fhould by no means be overlooked. 
Vor. II. P p | Many 
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Many Greek phrafes are to this day re- 
tained; many of the names in ufe, both 
in chemyftry and anatomy, as well as in 
other branches of philofophy, are derived 
from thence; and to be unacquainted with 
their origin, would be unpardonable. 

From what has been faid, it will ap- 
pear, that he who turns his attention to 
the practice of phyfic, fhould begin at an 
early period of his life to dire@t-his ftudies 
to this end, fince an education, fo large, 
fo extended is required, before his purpofes 
can be properly accomplithed *. 


% The genius, and induftrious application of fome 
men will make amends for deficiencies here. Boer- 
haave, was upwards.of thirty when he turned his 
thoughts to the ftudy of which we are fpeaking, It 
was feldom, however, he laboured lefs, as has already | 
been faid, than fixteen hours a day, throughout the 
greater part of his life after. He was bred indeed to 
the chiirch, and had more than a fuperficial idea of 

; fchool 
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Bestprs, the mind is then retentive of 
impreffions, and if well directed, will af- 
terwards proceed in the proper path; or to 
ufe the words of a modern poet, {peaking 
of the importance of youth well di- 
rected, in forming the learned as well as the 


virtuous man *. 


*Tis granted, and no plainer truth appears, . 
Our moft important are our early years ; 
The mind impreffible, and foft, with eafe, 
Imbibes, ahd copies what fhe hears and fees 3 
And thro’ life’s labyrinth holds faft the clue, 
That education gave her, falfe, or true. 


Wuen a man has finifhed what is called 
a liberal courfe of ftudies, a polite educa- 
tion, fuch as entitles him to a Matter of 
Arts Degree, he is only then, and not be- 
fore, properly qualified to enter on the more 


fchool and univerfity knowledge; hence his prelimi- 
“nary education was claffical and complete. 
* Cooper’s Poems. Vol. I. p. 59. 
Pees extended 
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extended ftudy of medicine, which ranges 
in a yet wider {phere, turning its views to 
all nature. 


Nay, it is the opinion of a learned au- 
thor, that to complete the education of a 
Phyfician properly, an education extenfive 
beyond all others whatever, he fhould pof- 
fefs a tolerable notion of the law—and 
“this; .. be adqg,..? 10 complete the cha- 
racter of general and extenfive knowledge ; 
a character which their ‘* (Phyficians)” 
profeffion, beyond others, has remarkably 
deferved *,” | 


Sucu is the outline of a Phyfician’s edu- 
cation; fuch is the great objects he has to 


~  grafp at; fuch his education ought to be ; 


and fuch, we hope, it is for the moft part 
found. % 


a @ Vid. Blackftone’s Comm. on the Laws of Eng- 


land, Vol. 1. 
A re- 
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A RECOMMENDATION, comprehending 
fo many objects, and fome of them that 
may feem, at firft fight, altogether foreign ; 
to the fcience we have chiefly in purfuit, 
will be little relifhed by thofe, if any there 
are, who may think a few months of one 
or two winters at the lectures of fome me- 
dical teachers, whether in the metropolis, 
or an univerfity, with a few years of an ap- 
prenticefhip in fome apothecary’s fhop, are 
fufficient credentials to recommend them, 
as able practitioners, to the notice of the 
public.—The credulity of our countrymen, 
too often leads them to believe fo,—a cre- 
dulity, which one would fuppofe endemial 
to Great Britain, and fome of her appen- 
dages; foritisin thefe only, of almoft all 
other parts of Europe, where empyricifm 
and credulity of this nature feem to hold 
their fovereign {way. 


‘¢ Tue Phyficians in Chili,” we are 
told, ‘* blow around the beds of their pa- 
tients, to drive away difeafes.—The people 

there 
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there think that phyfic confifts wholly in 
this wind; and their Doéfors would take it 
very ill of any body, who fhould attempt 
to make the method of cure more difficult, 
—They think they know enough, when 


they know how to blow *.” 


Bur it will be faid, what has all this to 
do with regimental Surgeons ? our bufinefs, 
in thefe pages, was not to difplay the qua- 
lifications neceflary for the Phyfician, but — 
to point out the duties of the regimental 
practitioner. The more obvious parts of 
education, it will be faid, are fufficient for 
him, fince his bufinefs is more with exter- 
nal, than internal difeafes. 


May it not be expedient to sudpiite 
into the truth of this pofition, and ‘ex- 


* Vid. Zimmerman, 


} amine 
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amine whether a regimental practice par- 
takes moft of phyfic, or, of what is com- 
monly called fargery? 


Something has already been faid on the 
_ fubject, and when-every circumftance is ma- 
turely weighed, it muft only ferve. far- 
ther-to confirm, that, the regimental prac= 
tice requires more of the Phyfician’s than 
the Surgeon’s affiftance ;' it muft therefore 
follow, that the place fhould be fupplied, 
“not out of the number of the latter, as, is 
moft commonly done, but from the for- 
mer; and on this ground, the {ketch we 
have offered of a Bhybeians edtodtion 18 
tenable. | 


On. examining the difeafes that are moft 
prevalent among (oldiers, and in regimen- 
tal: practice we find the far greater number 
of them, fuch as fall under this particular 
province. | 


Try 
a 


THE 
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Tue following may be enumerated 
among the Pyrexia. Fevers of all the 
different kinds. Typhus, Sunochus, In- 
termittents, and all their variations, as re- 
-mittents, &c. every one knows the atten- 
_ tention we ought to pay to the clafs of fe- 
vers ; they appear, at leaft, three times 
for once of moft other difeafes, and prove 
as often fatal. Among the Phlegmafia, we 
may reckon Ophthalmia, and even Phreni- 
tis; this may, and dees arife in the army, 
from too much expofure to the rays of the 
fun, or what is termed Infolation. Cyn- 
anche tonfillaris ; Cynanch. maligna, a very 
fatal, and no infrequent difeafe.. Cynanche 
Parotidea, Cyn. Pharyngea. I pafs over 
the Cyn. Trachealis, or Croup, as leds fre~ 
quent and more fubje@& to children. Pe- 
_ripneumonia, Pleuritis, both frequent in 
thearmy. Gaftritis, Enteritis, Nephritis, 
Rheumatifmus, both of the acute and 
chronic fpecies. As this diforder always 
arifes from cold, and as the nature of a 
foldier’s life is well underftcod, I need not 

nhs fay 
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fay how frequently it is to be met with 
amonett foldiers, 


Or the Exanthemata, we may enume- 
rate the following; Eryfipelas, Variola, 
Rubeola, Scarlatina: I pafs over the mi- 
liary fever, Among the Hemorthagies, 
Epiftaxis, Hemoptyfis, and its fequela Con- 
* fumption, another difeafe very frequent, 
and almoft always fatal. I fay almoft 
always fatal; for by the prefent fafhion- 
able modes of life, irregularities, and late 
hours, &c. it is. often induced, and but 
feldom we find it cured. As the impor- 
tant part in the obviating, or removing 
of all difeafes, is the beginning; and as 
this complaint, particularly, creeps on 
flowly, and without giving fuch uneafinefs 
as to create alarm to the patient, it hasge- 
nerally arrived toa growth, difficult by the 
moft judicious treatment to be ftopped, be- 
fore any affiftance from the faculty is fought 
for, and is, I fear, too often confirmed and 
rendered paft remedy, by the injudicious 

Vox. Il. Qq treatment 
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treatment that many cf thefe unfortunate 
patients experience from thofe into whofe 
hands they refign themfelves. Indifcri- 
minate bleeding, purging, and a low diet, 
are the means in general ufe, even among 
the greater number of the regular and 
well-informed practitioners. 


“* Miftakes in medicine always entail 
mifchief. The danger of bad treatment 
never appeared more fully than in that 
dreadful endemic, of this ifland, the Pul- 
monary Confumption. Thoufands have 
been literally fent to the grave by the Jan- 
cet and low diet. And innocent as milk 
may be, it has in the hands of medical 
men, been converted into a moft deftructive 
poifon. Falfe notions of nourifhment 
have given rife to falfe medical practice ; 
and practitioners have imagined that they 
were fupporting their patient, whilft they 
were feeding his complaint *.” This is 


® Dr. Kentith. ; 
a dif- 
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adifeafe, wherein regimen in all its parts 
ftrictly adhered to, and judicioufly laid 
down, in which I include a mice attention 
to the temperature of the air, and its falu- 
brity, can do more than all the drugs ever 
adminiftered in it. - | 


** MEDICINE is buta fecondary aid—a 
fubftitute for the natural powers of food, 
of diet, and of regimen.—Unhappily, © 
however, Phyficians, have reverfed the 
view, and, inftead of confidering, that 
the exiftence of the body in difeafe, as 
well as in health, is fupported by the 
fame agents, they have fought for the cure 
of difeafe on different principles—they have 
ranfacked the three kingdoms of nature, 
and laboured in the very elements for their 
imaginary powers of phyfic—with what 
fuccefs the ‘prefent ftate of practice, and 
uncertainty of cure, can tell.—I mean not,” 
continues this author, “ by thefe obfer- 
vations to debafe my profeffion—on the 
contrary, I mean to infift upon an impor- 


'q'3 tant 
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tant truth, and with to turn the attention 
of patients and Phyficians to their proper 
objects.—If both do not attend alike to the 
habits of life, neither can be benefited ; 
the patient cannot derive relief, nor the 
Phyfician credit.—When we act in concert 
with nature, we have much in our power— 
when we contradict her indications, all is 
mifchief.”—Many obfervations might be 
made on the prefent mode of treating Con- 
fumption, but’ this cannot be entered on 
here. That it is a difeafe frequently oc- 
curing in the army, and requiring the 
ableft of the profeffion, whofe exertions 


even too often fail, is all we want to 
eftablifh. 


Bur to return ;—Cyftirrhagia, Hematu- 
ria, Hematemefis, fall likewife under the 
Phyfician’s department; and among the 
Profiuvia, Dyfenteria, and Catarrhus, both 
chronic and acute; here, I alfo place that 
infectious {pecies called Influenza, on 


which 
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which the reader will find a few obfer- 
vations, fubfequent to this chapter. 


AmonG the Neurofes, Paralyfis ; Syn- 
cope ; Epilepfia; all which frequently take 
place; palpitatio—Afthma; I pafs over 
Hypochondriafis and Dyfpepfia, as rarely 
occurring. Pertuflis fometimes occurs 5 
Colica often, and is never without dan- 
ger; Cholera; Diarrhea; which as often 
prove troublefome. 


Amonc the Cachexiz, Ihave met Atro- 
phia in the army. Among the Aquofe, 
Anafarca; Afcites; Hydrothorax, Among 
the Impetigines, Scrophula; Syphilis. 
This laft, as may be fuppofed, from the 
unreftrained ufe of unclean women, is very 
frequent. Scorbutus is likewife to be 
found in the army as well as at fea; it may 
happen even in England. During the 
war preceding the laft, it appeared among 
the French prifoners at Winchefter, with 
all its malignity, though they had been 

four 
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four or five years at fo great a diftance from 
the fea coaft *. It appears very frequently 
in befieged towns; for example, at Mi- 
norca, in the late war, and feems. to have 
been one of the chief caufes of the fur- 
render of the troops to the enemy. Lepra 
likewife appears, and Icterus, which I 
have often met with. 


Amone the Locales, we may place Go- 
norrhea, one of the moft frequent, and 
in general moft troublefome in the army, 
as are all venereal complaints; and alfo 
among the worft cured, though almoft 
every one pretends toa knowledge of them. 
We meet alfo Obftipatio, Ifchuria, Her. 
pes, Tinea. I place Bubo among the ve- 
nereal complaints. Thefe are enumerated 
as the moft frequent in the army; ma- 
ny are omitted which may occur occas 
fionally. | | 


*® Vid. Brocklefby on Milit, Dif, 
To 
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To ballance them, let us enquire what 
difeafes appear in regimental practice, more 
immediately requiring the Surgeon’s af{~ 
fiftance. With refpect to the pure furgical 
cafes that occur in regimental practice, 
they are for the moft part, neither many 
nor of a complicated or difficult nature. 
Now and then a phlegmon, ulcers, and ul- 
cufcula; by thefe I mean trifling ulcers, 
that require very little medical, or furgical 
treatment. Small wounds ; for it is feldom 
that large wounds occur; thefe may be 
flight cuts on the fingers, and contufions on 
the head. Sprains of the ancles, wrifts, and 
fhoulders ; -diflocations; but thefe lat are 
what, I believe, feldom happen; yet, fince 
they may, we fhall give them a place. 
Among the E@topiz, Hernia; this again, 
if it does occur, which | acknowledge to 
have fometimes feen, is a complaint of 
fuch a nature, that it totally difables the 
man, fo affected, from the fervice. And 
hence fuch are always difcharged, unlefs 
it happens to Taylors, when they are kept 
for 
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for the purpofe only of working in the re- 
gimental fhop. Sometimes, among the 
furgical complaints, we find Hydro- 
cele, alfo Schirrus, particularly in the 
tefticles. 


For the moft part, neither wounds of the 
head are found fo dangerous as to indicate the 
ufe of the trepan; nor wounds of the ex- 
tremities fo large as to require amputation, 
ever occur; now and then a broken leg, 
from a fall may happen. Large wounds 
happen often enough, we confefs, after 
battles, but we have already mentioned 
how feldom battles on land are fought of 
any confequence, or magnitude; I mean 
where much of this practice is necefiary. 
A Bunker’s Hill battle does not take place 
every war. In long continued fieges they . 
are to be found; yet the number of fick, 
from the beginning of the fiege of Gibral- . 
tar, till its conclufion, have not been many, 
when we confider the number of regi- 
ments, and of Surgeons that were fta- 

tioned 
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tioned there. From this view, we may 
learn how much more neceffary Phyficians 


in regimental practice are, than Surgeons, 


{trictly fo called. 


In the war before our late unhappy and 
ill-judged conteft with our American kin- 
dred, it appears from regifters kept of the 
mortality produced by fevers of various 
kinds in military life, that eight times 
more men have been loft by thefe, than 
fell immediately by their wounds, or in 
battle. This is a farther proof how ne- 
ceffary Phyficians are; yet medical fcience 
continues to be much depreciated, and 
even thought unneceflary; while the de- 
partment has been conftantly configned to 
the loweft {phere of the healing art *. 


@ Vid, Mil. Dif. by Brocklefby. 
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SuRGERY and Phyfic are held difting ; 
this is univerfally granted by the diftin@ 
incorporated focieties into which the two 
branches are feparated ; and what is of more 
importance, the education in many refpects 
differs. The Surgeon generally contents him- 
felf with a much more circumfcribed plan. 


I xnow a late writer has doubted 
the propriety of diftinguifhing them into 
two feparate branches; but till he can 
change the mode of education; till he 
can bring the Surgeon to fpend the fame 
length of time in ftudy, that the Phyfi- 
cian is obliged to fpend in college before 
he be licenfed; and till examinations be 
equally ftrict, and on the fame fubjects, it 
will be in vain to confider them as one and 
the fame; and to conclude that every man 
who can drefs a fimple wound, or make a 
few unguents, is equally capablé of fuper- 
intending fevers and the other difeafes of 
the fyftem which we meet with in the 
army, would be as abfurd. 

THE 
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Tue generality of what are called Sur- 
geons, i. e. who ftile themfelves fuch, are 
contented with ferving an apprenticefhip of 
afew years ; then goto London or Edin- 
burgh a few months, in winter, to walk 
the hofpitals ; return home and fet up for 
themfelves; and this forms the whole of 
their medical education*; the greater num- 
ber never offering themfelves as candidates 
for a Diploma in the branch they pro- - 
fefs, as will appear by the {mall lift of exa- 
mined Surgeons publifhed by authority 
from Surgeon’s Hall. 


Brrore I finifh this head, I think it 


may not be out of place to mention the 


* In Ireland it iseven more imperfect. What is 
ftiled a regular Surgeon in Dublin, where the beft in 
the kingdom are fuppofed to refide, only ferve an 
apprenticefhip to fome Surgeon in the Metropolis. 
Many, however, go now to Edinburgh from Ire- 
land, to purfue their ftudies. 


Kot 3 preliminary 
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preliminary education of fuch as intend to 
{tudy furgery, which is required by one of 
our continental powers; and if it be con- 
trafted with the little attention that is 
generally beftowed on this part among us, 
I fear the comparifon will be confiderably 
again{ft Great Britain, notwithftanding the 
fame fhe has juftly acquired for her me- 
dical erudition. I fhall give the account 


. ast find it. 


“* Manprip, May 4, 1787.—The King 
has approved of the eftablifhment of a 
College of Surgery, in this capital, under 
the name of St. Charles, and under the 
immediate protection of the Royal Coun- 
cil, fimilar to thofe of Cadiz and Barce- 
Jona. This college will be compofed of a 
. Prefident, eight Profeflors, and a Diffector 
of diftinguifhed merit, ele&ted from the 
number of thofe who travel at the Royal 
expence, for knowledge and improvement 
in the art of furgery. This fchool will 
admit ove but thofe who are furnifhed 

with 
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with certificates of their having ftudied 
Humanity, Logic, Algebra, Geometry, 
and Experimental . Philofophy for a due 
time. Thofe certificates, befides war- 
ranting the life and manners of pupils, 
mutt contain the names of parents, place 


of birth, and be figned by Curates.” 


Here is an education becoming and 
proper; and a man ftudying furgery on 
fach a foundation muft practice with credit, 
provided he has been bleffed with a due 
fhare of genius to improve by his opportu- 
nities; for it is both thefe united, that 
forms the man of profeffional kill. 
‘We fo far agree, however, with the poet, 
that, 


<¢ Tho’ nature weigh our talents, and difpenfe, 

‘¢ To every man his modicum of fenfe, 

“© Yet much depends, as in the Tiller’s toil, 

«© On culture, and the fowing of the foil *,"——~ 


ERIE TIE LE SG LLL DIDE CLEA LET 


* Cowper’s Poems. Vol, I, p.212- 


1 KNOW 
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v that the furgical depart- 

en liberally ftudied, is as com- 
plicated in fome of its parts as the Phy- 
fician’s ; and requires both genius, appli- 
cation, and much reading; but the num- 
bers that ftudy it in this extended fenfe 
are few, when compared to the number of 
fuch as we hinted at above. Suppofe furgi- 
cal cafes to be far more frequent than we 
find them in regimental practice, they are 
ftill few, and the treatment eafy and fim- 
ple, when compared to the dileafes that 
belong properly to the care of the Phyfi- 
cian. Soldiers, whether in peace or war, 
are every day of their lives expofed to the 
caufes of the one; i. e. to what induce 
thofe difeafes, we have ranked under the 
medical head; while on the other hand, 
they may not be expofed once in a life 
time to that of the other. 


WuatT has already been faid to prove 
that the practice requires more of the Phy- 
fician’s than the Surgeon's aid, we appre- 


hend 
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hend is fufficient to convince our readers of 
its truth; but it will appear {till farther 
from the following fact, which, indeed, 
the public have been in pofieffion of thefe 
twenty years. I quote it from an author 
who wrote fo long ago as 1764, and who 
likewife touched on the fame fubject, and 
hence I am happy to have his teftimony to 
corroborate my own opinion, that the re- 
gimental practice belongs more to the Phy- 
fician than the Surgeon, or to ufe his words, 
** more than mechanical dexterity in dref- 
fing a wound, or even of cutting off of a 
limb.”—** The fac,” fays he, ** was well 
vouched to me by a very ingenious and 
worthy man, who was {even years Surgeon 
to a regiment in the late war,” (1. €. in the 7 
war preceding our laft) “* during which, 
the corps had been two campaigns on very 
hard fervice, and had alfo fuftained the f- 
veref{t fhocks and lofies which attended the 
tedious fiege of the Havannah, yet the 
Surgeon declares, that in full {even years, 


: ar a } 2 Pee nae mage he 
he had not met With a hundred, propery 
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chirurgical cafes in the whole regiment, 
though, in the courfe of that time, near 
two thoufand men had gone through the 
regimental books, including 400 men 
draughted out of it into different corps.”— 
«© May we not then juftly conclude,” he 
goes on, * that in time of profound peace, © 
the exigences of chirurgical dexterity com- 
pared to the objects of medical attention in 
any regiment, are at moft one half lefs 
than they had been obferved at two battles 
and a fiege, befides the reft of the feven 
years; -confequently, that the medical 
fcience requifite for a regiment is at leaft 
forty times more neceffary to be in ‘fome 
meafure practifed, for once that any parti- 
cular dexterity in manual operation, or 
{urgery is required *.” 


® Vid. Mil. Dif, by Brocklefby. 
THIs 
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Tuts granted then, which cannot be de- 
nied, is it not ftrange, that the army fhould 
be fupplied with fo few of the one pro- 
feffion, though their affiftance be fo fre- 
quently wanted, and with fo many of the 
other branch, though there be in general 
fo little need for operations in military prac~ 
tice, or of their affiftance in other difeafes, 
where it becomes their province to act? 


However the prefent age may boaft 
of literature and refinement ; however, we 
may hold ourfelves in high eftimation above 
the antients, both in refpect of knowledge 
in war and philofophy, yet they feem to 
have taken a greater advantage of the {ci- 
ence they poflefled, and no doubt, reaped, 
as the fruits thereof, a proportionable 
fuccefs. Xenophon, in his hiftory of 
Cyrus *, a general, who in the eftimation 
of this hiftorian, was the ableft of all an- 


* Vid. Xenoph. de Inft. Cyr. Hift, lib. 8. p. 167. 
VoL. II. of tiquity, 
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tiquity, mentions, among his other quali-- 
fications for a general, that previous to a 
war, he wifely chofe able Phyficians, for 
the management of the fick, and difmiffed . 
them afterwards with honours, as well as 
with the rewards earned by their fervices. 
It were well, if Britain copied his example ; 
but it is too notorious how little attention 
is paid to this fubjeét; an over negligence 
both in choice, and in rewards, would 
feem a reproach on us. The fmall, and in- 
adequate pay isa fufficient proof of this ; 
or, their difmiffion at the end of a war 
without any provifion whatever. The na- 
val medical gentlemen will join me in the 
obfervation, and corroborate the affertion ; 
more than two thirds of whom are then 
turned adrift; the militia practitioners will 
confirm it likewife, who, though they 
have ferved the whole duration of a war, 
be it ever fo long, are fimilarly treated, 
and unregardedly difcarded ; and the regi- 
mental Mates, in the regular fervice, will 
alfo unite their teftimony. 

But 


ke 

Bur to return; the few Phyficians that 
are appointed to the fervice, are feldom 
convenient to give their advice in medical 
cafes, except, immediately, in the places 
where they remain. Such as at fieges *, 
and large Encampments, where a general 
hofpital is formed, there we find a Phyfi- 
cian. During a period, perhaps, of twelve 
or more years, an army Phyfician never 
fees a regiment till it be brought to form 
part of an Encampment. Does it ftand in no 
need of a Phyfician all this time? Is his 
utility only to continue a few fummer 
months, during an encampment, and folely 
in time of war! Strange fuppofition ! 
This is placing great confidence in the abi- 
lities of regimental Surgeons. Surely we 


# Sieges are often very healthy. On the 24th of 
July, 1782, there was in Gibraltar 7234 privates 5 
the number of fick was only 265; and, fome of thefe, 
we are told, appeared in the ranks occafionally. 

General Evening Poff, O&. 5, 1782: 


Si2 would 
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would be apt to conclude that their capa~ 
cities muft be well known to Government, 
before {uch important charges could for. fo 
long a time be committed entirely, and 
without controul, to their difpofal. 


Ir will be faid, there is a Surgeon- general 
to infpect the conduct of thefe gentlemen ; 
but it is as feldom he vifits regiments ; nor, 
indeed, would it be poffible for him, fcat- 
tered, as regiments mutt be, overfo large an 
extent of country. In fummer he pays a 
formal vifit to each Encampment, and in 
each regimental hofpital, if there be no 
general one, he ftays a few minutes; but 
he is never feen more during the campaign. 
All this might be eafily rectified, either by 
{uch a method as we have already ventured 
to point out, or fome other which the wif- 
dom of Government might devife. 


Ir may be objected here to my recom- 
mendation of Phyficians in place of Sur- 
geons, for regimental practice; that I am | 

contending 
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contending more for a fhadow than a fub- 
ftance; fora name than a reality. Far be 
this from me! It is the fame thing, as to 
the effect, by what name they go; whether 
by that of Phyfician, or Surgeon, provided 
they be men of fenfe, and knowledge in 
their profeffion. Names can never change 
things; they can never change a Phyfician 
toa Quack; nor a fkilful Surgeon toa Me 
chanic, though all the world, in common 
converfation, fhould denominate them fo, 


«© What is a name?” fays the Poet, 

——* That which we call a rofe, by any 
Other name weu’d fmell as fweet, fo Romeo 
Wou’d, were he not Romeo call’d, 


And fo will a man of medical knowledge, 
be ftill a man of medical knowledge, let 
him be called by what title the world 
pleafes. But I do contend that he fhould 
poffefs the education of a Phyfician; and 
of courfe, it were better if he had a Phy- 
fician’s diploma in preference to 2 Sur- 
geon’s, fince the examinations that obtain 

| them 
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them are on different fubjects, and require 
a different direction of ftudies. 


It is well known, that whoever ftudies 
medicine, ftudies at the fame time the fvien- 
tific parts of furgery, and is equally fkilled 
in it with him who calls himfelf a furgeon, 
except in handling the knife. With this 
itis not his province to interfere, as it would 
intrude too much on the profeffion of his 
brother; but if engaged in regimental 
practice it may occafionally be neceflary that 
he fhould praGtice operations. It is abfo- 
lutely incumbent on the Phyfician to ac- 
quire this knowledge in furgery, becaufe he 
is frequently called where a great part of 
the complaint is furgical, and has befides, 
fepeated opportunities of feeing operations. 


In fuch cafes, his opinion refpecting the 
health of the fyftem is required, and ac- 
cording to it the Surgeon a@ts, whether it 
be to operate or not; but it is not equally 
heceffary for the Surgeon to ftudy the prac- 

tice 
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tice of medicine, With anatomy both 
ought to be well acquainted, but both not 
always with phifiology, general pathology, 
and thofe branches mentioned above. Nor 
is itabfolutely required from the Surgeon 
to ftudy the Materia Medica, except fo far 
as refpects plaifters, unguents,. fotufes, and 
and the like. While I fay this, I do not, 
mean that they are,in general, found unac~ 
quainted with more ; I only contend, that it 
is not confidered as requifite for obtaining 
their furgical diploma, : | : 


INSTANCES, it is faid, have occurred 
during the late war, where Surgeons were 
raifed to the office of Phyficians by the 
mere word of a Commander in Chief, 
We fhall not fay that the knowledge of 
fuch were not fufficient for the office to 
which they were elevated ; but we may be 
allowed to remind even commanders, that 
it is am unwarrantable fiep in them, It is 
an encroachment on the regular bred Phy- 
fician, and on the prerogative of the Uni- 


verfity, 
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verfity. It may likewife prove a difcourage- 
ment from ftudy, and examinations. As foon 
as fuch proceedings get abroad, and when 
it is found, that the loweft praCtitioners ftand 
a chance to be advanced to the priviliges 
of the Phyfician, and enjoy without ftudy 
thofe emoluments he ought to receive, 
Candidates for the army will {pare them- 
felves the trouble of tedious preparations 
for examinations, as well as the expence 
of a DoCtor’s degree: they will remain con- 
tented with a Surgeon’s diploma; perhaps, 
even never apply for this. 


Suppose Generals were never to make 
fuch appointments without a recommenda- 
tion, yet this isnot enough; the perfon te 
be promoted ought to have the fanétion of 
an Univerfity, a lawfully inftituted femina- 
ry of medical knowledge. A man may 
give univerfal fatisfaction to officers by his 
manner of conducting himfelf; or he may 
ingratiate himfelf into the favour of thofe 
that have power to ferve him. If the pro- 

motion 
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motion he obtains, be in his own line, it is 
well; but when thofe bounds are broke. 
down, by an 2/e dixit, then it becomes'a 
fault. A General has as much right to 
create a Bifhop, as he has to create a Phy- 
fician, i.e. he can do neither ; it is beyond 
his proper {phere of action. It is juft as 
abfurd as if the College of Phyficians would 
pretend to create a General, “who. never 
-_ was bred to war, and poffefs neither prac- 
tical knowledge in the art, nor lawful 
authority for fuch proceeding. | 


~SureLy he would never be acknowledged 
among general officers as one, though the 
Univerfity fhould meet andin the moft fo- 
Jemn manner proclaim him fuch. It is juft 
the fame with a General who dubs a mana 
Phyfician, if an Univerfity, who have pro- 
perly the power of fuch creation, never con- 
ferred on him this dignity; he may indeed 
give him the emolument, thishe has in his 
power todo; but I will fubmit it even to 
himfelf, if this be acting with propriety, 

Vor. II. Tt and 
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and for the welfare of his Sovereign’s fer- 
vice. His Sovereign has delegated to him 
this power of commiflioning medical people 
to relieve the complaints of the foldiery ; 
not with the expectation that it is to be 
abufed by the introduction of irregular per- 
fons. Such a {tation ought to be confidered 
as the fecond in military life. When things 
goon in this manner, it is no wonder if 
Generals find their armies compofed of 
feeble and unhealthy foldiers; or to ufe 
the words of Milton, “ If they fee the 
foldiers fhed away from about their officers 


as fick feathers, though never fo often 
fupplied.” 


Bur to return; to recommend ftudy, 
and to endeavour to point out the advan- 
tages of improving the mind, to fuch as 
have the practice of medicine in view, and 
more efpecially, to regimental practi- 
tioners, whoare chiefly the objects of thefe 
pages, cannot, I think, be cenfurable; and 
Thope my. endeavours towards this end, 

however 
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however imperfect, fhould they not deferve 
applaufe, will, at leaft, be allowed to pafs 
without the accufation of prefumption, or the 
odium of arrogance, and felf-importance. 


In difcharging a truft of fuch magnitude, 
of fuch confequence to the public welfare, 
as the practice of medicine, .it becomes a 
duty of the firft kind to prepare ourfelves 
with care and diligence, and to call to our 
affiftance every aid we are able to procure. 
Nor, perhaps, is it beneath the wifeft, 
the moft informed, and experienced of 
the profeffion, to reflect, and that ferioufly, 
on the following fentiment, viz. that, 
—‘* itis, often, not from any deficiency 
in the engine when we fail, but from an 
error in us who wield it.’—Or, in the 
words of Pope,—that, 


<¢ if vain our toil, 
~ "The fault lies in the culture, not the foil.” 


‘Ttis WERE 
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WeRE we to confider a knowledge of 
the fciences only, in the light of making 
us more happy, independent of their affift- 
ing us in medical refearches, this ought to 
be an inducement to cultivate them. For 
happinefs is what every one has in view, 
however different the ways may lead, through 
_ which it is fought; and there is a pleafure 
in purfuing {cience, in fearching for know- 
ledge, not lefs to the mind engaged therein, 
though at firft lefs apparent, than inthe flow- 
ery and inviting paths of frivolous amufe- 
ment, and diffipation ; a pleafure too, that 
affords fatisfa€tion on reflection, when thofe 
years are almoft full, that requires us ‘* to be 
numbered with the dead,” which the other 
cannot beftow. Our various enjoyments 
through life are heightened by {cience.— 
¢¢ Science renders life lefs animal, lefs con- 
fined to 'the duft we tread on.”—And fo 
great is the fatisfaction of acquiring know- 
ledge, <‘* that, (fo we are told) Arche- 
medes abforbed by this pleafure, did not 
even perceive the foldier who came to 


plunge 
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plunge into his breaft, the {word which 
ought to have protected him.” 


I sat conclude the foregoing remarks 
with the fentiments of a diftinguifhed au- 
thor *, on the fuperiority of the perfon 
whofe mind is improved and enlightened by 
literature, in what {phere of life fo ever he 
be, over him who remains in the darknefs 
‘of ignorance. After telling us, that the 
wafte of time is a very calculable lofs, but 
that depravation of mind is a wafte of a 
tnuch higher denomination, he goes on 
«¢ the votary of ftudy, or the enthufiaft of 
fancy, may incur the firft, but the latter 
will be fuftered chiefly by him, whom ig- 
norance, of want of imagination has left to 
the grofsnefs of mere fenfual enjoyments. 
In this, as in other refpects, the love of 
letters is friendly to fober manners, and 


* Vid. Lounger, Vol. III. No. 100. 


virtuous 
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virtuous. conduct, which in every pro- 
feffion is the road to fuccefs and to 
re{pect. 


<¢ To the improvement of our faculties, as 
well as our principles, the love of letters 
appears to be favourable.—They give room 
for the exercife of that difcernment, that 
comparifon of objects, that diftinction of 
caufes, which is to exercife the fkill of the 
Phyfician ; to guide the fpeculations of the 
merchant; and to prompt the arguments of 
the lawyer; and though fome profeffions 
employ but very few faculties of the mind, 
yet there is fcarce any branch of bufinefs in » 
which a man who can think, will not ex- 
cell him who can only labour. We fhall 
accordingly find, in many departments 
where learned information feemed of all 
qualities the leaft neceflary, that thofe who 
poffeffed it in adegree above their fellows, 
have found from that very circumftance, 
the road to eminence and to wealth. 


ioe 

“‘He who has mixed general knowledge 
with profeffional fkill, and literary amufe- 
ment with profeffional labour will have 
fome ftock wherewith to fupport him in 
idlenefs, fome {pring for the mind when 
unbent from bufinefs, fome employment 
for thofe hours which retirement or foli- 
tude has left vacant and unoccupied.” 
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SHORT DESCRIPTION 
OF THE 
rN Ff LUE N Z@ A, 
WITH ITS DISTINCTION 
AND 


METHOD. or CU BR #. 


Po Ro Br Pick oee. 


Tue following fhort Effay on 
the Influenza was written during 
the laft epidemic attack of the 
difeafe, and publifhed in June, 
1782, before it had entirely dif- 
appeared in the neighbourhood 
where the remarks were made. It 
is republifhed here as connected 
in fome meafure with my obfer- 
vations on the medical practice of 
regiments. | 


A SHORT 


SHORT DESCRIPTION, &. 


Tur inclemency and backwardnefs of 
the feafon * have been remarked by fome of 
the oldeft people alive, to be the greateft 
in their remembrance. The fpring proved 
exceedingly cold, which checked vegeta- 
tion ; and in feveral parts of Scotland, num- 
bers of cattle perifhed for want, as neither 
fodder nor grafs could be procured for mo- 
ney; many were killed for the fame reafon. 
Our accounts from Plymouth are nearly 
fimilar. ) 


* Spring, 1782. 
Un A GrEn- 


Lite 
~ A GENTLEMAN, who took for fixéiel 
months paft an exact account of the ftate 
of the weather, affures us that he found the 
thermometer {tand one degree lower on the 
22d of May, than it did on the 22d of 
the preceding December; and that on 
Chriftmas-day laft, and Whitfunday, it 
{tood precifely at the fame height. For 
three months we have fcarcely enjoyed a 
fingle day, without more or lefs rain. 


AxzouT three weeks ago there was a 
dreadful thunder ftorm ; the morning fhone 
bright, and the day warm till about. 12, 
when it lowered ona fudden. The light-. 
ning and thunder were remarkable, accom- 
panied with a fhower of large hail ftones. 
I took up fome as they fell, examined 
their fize, and am perfuaded they would 
have meafured upwards of half an inch. 
round; the thunder lafted more than half 
an hour, and the hail continued to fall 
about a quarter of an hour or twenty mi- 
nutes. It did not, however, {pread to any 

. | for 
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great diftance, for five miles from this 
no hail was perceived. 


' -§tnce this it has thundered frequently, 
but the moft remarkable was about the 24th 
of ‘May. It began in the evening, a little 
before fun-fet, and continued at leaft for 
two hours. The thunder at this place, 
however, was lefs remarkable than the 
lightning; I ftood with a gentleman here 
to obferve it nearly the whole time of its 
continuance. Preceding the thunder, it 
was a dead calm, and the day likewife by 
far the warmeft we had experienced for.a 
length of time before. | | 


THERE was fomething awfully ‘beautiful 
in the lightning. It did not appear in 
flafthes in general, but in large balls, one 
rolling after another over the heavens north- 
ward of us, and now and then dafhing one 
again{t another, driving off large {parks, 
producing a great and fudden glance, which 
enlightned the ftreet of the village for an 

| inftant; 
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inftant, as if the fun had fhone forth; yet 
the thunder was at a confiderable diftance, 
as we could eafily afcertain by the interval 
between the lightning and the peal. From 
this we concluded ourfelves in no danger, 
and ftood with the lefs concern to view the 
uncommon appearance it produced, 


WE prefaged, that over the places where 
the fire balls paft, there muft be damage 
fuftained, and almoft the next poft con- 
firmed our fufpicions; for not only houfes 
were burned, but feveral perfons loft their 
lives, and many trees were fhattered to 
pieces. 


Nearty about the fame time the In- 
fluenza made its appearance in London, 
and the country round. It fpread ina few 
days with great rapidity, infomuch, that a 
phyfician of extenfive practice in the city, 
is faid to have vifited no lefs than one hun- 
dred and feven patients labouring under it 
in one day. 


At 
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' Ar St. Alban’s it foon became prevae 
lent; the foldiers that lay there feemed to 
be the firft victims of its fury. Out of 
three companies quartered in that town, 
{carcely a fingle man was fit to do duty— 
the officers fuffered in like proportion ; for 
one only efcaped the complaint. 


In the neighbouring towns it raged with 
no lefs feverity. I have feen feven in one 
family, nine in another, five in aj third, 
and ina fourth, eleven feized with it We 
had accounts, that in Sir Patrick Blake’s 
family, fifteen laboured under it ; and in the 
Duke of Marlborough’s, no fewer than 
twenty-feven. 


Tuts is allowed to be one of the widett 
fpreading epidemics in the whole catalogue 
of ‘difeafes. It is not confined to thofe on 
jJand; at fea it rages with equal fury. The 
accounts we have from the fleets, con- 
firm this remark, It is faid, that 400 of 
one fhip’s company, and 300 of another, 

came 
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came lately on fhore ill of it; nor does it 
feem to be confined to the human fpecies ; 
for it is faid horfes are in like manner fuf- 
ferers, as well as fheep; but this I will 
not give for a fact. 


In my journies to vifit patients, I have 
obferved both horfes and fheep cough fre- 
quently; I think others have obferved the 
fame in former fimilar epidemics ; how far 
it was connected with it, I dare not fay. 


Tue laft time it made its appearance is 
yet freth in the memory of every one; it 
is but a few years ago; at that time it 
fpread in a fhort period over all Europe; 
J am told it has at prefent reached the Con- 
tinent; and there is fome reafon to believe, 
from the experience we have in the difeafe, 
it will vifit many parts before it ceafes *. 


ee a ETSI 


* Since this was written, there are accounts of its 
having made its appearance at Stockholm and other 
parts of the Continent, where it rages with violence. 


SYMP- 


(Ese 4 
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Tuer firft fymptoms are, a great cough, 
with ftraitnefs about the breaft, and confi- 
derable dyfpnoea. The patients generally 
complain, as if, they had fomething like a 
ball in their throat, about the head of the 
fternum; to this they attribute the want 
of. free) ‘re{piration ; _acoryza, or.running 
at the nofe;, always takes place, than and 
acrid, .excoriating the upper lip, and yel- 
licating the membrana {neideriana, render- 
ing the infide of the nofe extremely pain- 
ful: this, is always accompanied with a 
violent {neezing, which adds very much to 
the pain of the head. In general, among 
my patients, I found a forenefs over the 
eyes, chiefly about the brows, which they 
{aid was feated in the bone, and rendered 
them ftiff and painful to be opened, nor 
when open could they bear a ftrong light. 
A rheum alfo diftilled from them, not un- 

Vou. II. A like 
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like what we obferve take 4 hast, in _ the 
meafles. 


Tue head is alfo in this complaint much 


affected, efpecially the fore part, in the 


courfe of the frontal finufes. This pain is 
much aggravated by coughing; at the 
fame time are felt univerfal pains over the 
whole body, fuch as we often meet with in 


continued fevers; there is generally a fe. 


bricula, which is known by the alternate 
heat and cold the patients feel ; and in 
fome cafes the pulfe is evidently accelerated; 
and the fever running very high; “but in 
the greater number of thofe that came 
under ei care, this did not any 


In many I could diftinguifh very little 
fever, by what remarks I was able to make 
on the pulfe: in others, neverthelefs, it was 
fufficiently evident, and many were weak 
thereby and faint. ‘There is always fome 
thirff accompanying it. In my own cale, 

and 
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andin all thofe I vifited, the pain on attempt- 
ing to cough was felt about the head of the 
fternum, reaching as far down as its middle, 
butnot {preading far on either fide. I found 
very few who pointed at the feat of the 
pain as placed near the cartilago enfiformis. 
From this it appears to be entirely confined 
to the trachea, and its firft ramifications ; 
neither the pleura covering the lungs, nor 
their proper coat having much part in the 
affection. 


In fome who were valetudinarians, 
whofe lungs were previoutly i in an unfound 
ftate ; or where there wasan hereditary taint, 
laying an eafy foundation for an affection, 

the cafe was otherwife. Thefe were feized 
in amore violent manner, and the com- 
plaint here put on a more dangerous 


appearance. 


THE pain in the braaft iS fn eae felt 
but on attempting tocough. ‘Then it re- 


fy Cae ae: fembles 
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fembles the pricking of a thoufand pins, 
almoft totally checking the effort, | 


Tue throat and mouth burns with heat, 
with an uncommon {marting pain all over 
the fauces, and behind the velum pendulum 
palati. The tongue and fauces become 
dry, and confiderably parched. In two 
patients this was remarkably the cafe. 
Some bled at the nofe; and one pa- 
tient had abfceffes formed in both ears, 
which burft and have continued 21 i Mig 
for fome time paft. 


As the complaint abates, the pain in the 
breaft ceafes; firft gradually leaving the 
fternum and neighbouring parts, but con- 
tinues fixed fome time longer about its 
head, witha duller and lefs acute fenfation 
on coughing, which very little now, if at 
all, impedes that effort of nature to free 
herfelf from fomething irritating. | 


In 
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»-In this ftage, expe€toration becomes more 
ceafy, the cough lefsifevere, 7. ¢. lefs pain- 
ful, as was already mentioned, but not lefs 
frequent ; the fit not ceafing till a quantity 
of mucus be pumped up. Though a diar- 
_ ghea be not-a characteriftic fymptom, nor 

frequently met with, yet I have feen fome 
_ few cafes where it was conjoined. In fome 
-of thefe, however, it exifted before. the 
Influenza made its appearance. — 


Tue duration of this difeafe, in general, 
is not long. I have feen none very ill 
above a week; many not more than three 
or four days. Others, however, have been 

lefs mildly dealt with, and have laboured 
under it for upwards of fourteen. It ge- 
nerally leaves the body weak and debile, 
and for a confiderable time unfit for much 
exercife, 


A GENTLEMAN who left London a few 
days ago, told me, as he pafied through 
the ftreets pretty early in the morning, 

that 
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that he obferved many of thofe who cry 
things for fale, leaning their heads, againgt 
the walls of the houfes, and in this fituation 
crying their goods ; not. being able to fup- 
ar 5 themfelves verge) 


Tae feats of the contaplaing feems, rims 
‘the hiftory we have given of its fymptoms, 
to be entirely placed in the mucous mem- 
brane of the trachea, {neiderian membrane, 
and that lining the frontal finufes. That 
‘there is an inflammation induced in thofe, 
muft alfo be obvious, and this greater or 
lefs, according to the violence of the dif- 
‘eafe, and habit of the patient. 


DIAGNOSTIC. 


Ir is no difficult tafk to diftinguith it 
from an inflammation of the lungs, and 
pleura. The ftate of the pulfe, which in this 
complaint is for the moft part foftand feeble, 
in the pleura generally full and hard, - 
would of itfelf fuffice for this purpofe ; 

but 
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but..the coryza, which never takes place 
in. the pleurify, will be ftill a farther 
mark :) nor are there found in pleurify thofe 
wandering pains over the body, fo univerfal 
in this difeafe.. It has, indeed, a nearer re- 
femblance and connettion, with the catarrh. 
In both;we often meet with. -coryza, pains 
in the head, and. over. the bedy; but the 
{poradic nature of the one, appearing only 
in thofe perfons who have been expofed i in 
a particular manner to cold, and the epide- 
mic nature of the other,’ attacking almoft 
every one’ indifcriminately, without diftinc> 
tion of fex, age, or fituation, will direct 
cus in our diagnoftic. Perhaps, we might 
add a previous conftitution of the air, and 
ftate of the weather, at leaft, in giving a’ 
predifpofition to it. A man who had a 
compound fracture of the thigh, and had 
been confined to bed by it for upwards of 
four weeks before the difeafe made its ap- 
pearance, was feized with it, and fuffered 
equally with the reft of the family. This 
is a {trong proof of its epidemic and con- 


tagiou § 
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tagious nature. But the chief diagnoftic 
mark is its arifing froma fpecific conta- 
gion inducing a is a2 SN of hin 


It has been fuppofed by font that pneu- 
monic inflammation has been contagious 
from its appearing as an epidernic; but 
I am of opinion, we may, without great 
difficulty, diftinguifh between fuch an 
epidemic, if it ever does become fo ge- 
neral as to put on the appearance of 
one, and the Influenza, from the dif- 
ference both in the extent and: rapidity 
of the fpreading of this beyond the other, 
not to mention feveral other obvious dif- 
tinctions to difcriminate them. 


C U R E. 


Wuen the Influenza is fkilfully treated, 
it feldom proves fatal *; on the other hand, 


* J have heard only of one perfon who died of it, 
- fince its prefent commencement: he was previoufly in 
a bad ftate of health. 

if 
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if unfkilfully handled or entirely neglected, 
it may lay the foundation for confumptions. 
The inflammation may {pread; may pene- 
trate into the fubftance of the lungs, ab- 
{cefles may be formed; the confequence of 
which muft be abforption: the mafs of 
fluids in this manner will be contaminated, 
and the patient at length fink under a con- 
firmed hectic. | | 


. Wrru refpect to the method to be pur- 
fued ; in this part of the country venefec~ 
tion:is unfafe; unlefs in plethoric and ro- 
buft habits. It yields in moft cafes to the 
other. modes | of removing inflammation. 
We are to adminifter plenty of thin, dilu- 
ting liquors, fuch as ‘barley-water with a 
little mitre; or acidulated with orange or 
lemon juice: fage teay ground-ivy tea, 
balm tea, orange whey, weak negus made 
with oranges or tamarinds, lemonade {weet- 
ened with honey. What ever one of thefe 
we chufe for drink, it fhould be ufed fome- 
what warm. The relaxing powers of fuch 

Mex. IT. Yy liquids 
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liquids are greater. when fubtepid than 
either altogether cold or when made pretty 
hot. It fhould be a conftant rule to fip of 
thefe drinks every now and then, whether 
thirft requires it or not. Our drinks may 
be fweetened to our tafte with honey, facc. 
glyrcerrh. or liquorice-root, boiled in it. 


GENTLE diaphoretics ought not to be 
omitted to promote a free prefpiration, on 
which a great part of the cure will depend. 
For this purpofe fp. minderer. with a few 
drops of vin. antim. and a few of L. Laud. 
will anfwer. If our patients are not fo bad 
as to be confined to bed, we fhould at leaft 
caution them to ftay within doors; but 
it would be better ftill to advife them 
to keepin bed to encourage per{piration. 
The feet fhould be every night bathed in 
warm water. ‘This will not only bring the 
determination of the blood from the 
bronchiz, and of courfe relieve them, but 
a confiderable abforption of the water will 
be made, and the blood even in this man~ 

ner; 
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ner, if there beany degree of fizinefs exifting 
in it, diluted, and the cohefion of its gluten 
loofened. When the cough is diftreffing and 
keeps the patient from reft, an opiate muft 
be adminiftered. I give them with great 

fuceéfs ; for admit there be prefent a con+ 
fiderable fhare of inflammation, yet the ir- 
ritation occafioned by the cough more than 
over-ballances the heating qualities of the 
opiate; nay, anight’s reft from coughing, 
wonderfully promotes éxpectoration, It is 
néedlefs to mention mucilages, after what 
was faid above on drinks. Solutions of 
gum arabic will prove here very ferviceable. 
Coftivenefs is to be obviated by fome of the 
milder laxatives ; perhaps cream of tartar 
made into an electuary with honey may 
fuperfede all others; for the fimpler our 
prefcriptions are, fo much the better. A 
multiplicity of medicines only breeds com- 
motion and interrupts the aétion of one 
another, We may relieve the pain of the 
throat, by ordering the fteams of warm 
water to be inhaled. ‘This may be medi- 
, Be ar cated 
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cated with herbs as we may judge proper, 
though the warm. water alone will anfwer 
nearly as well. If proper inhalers, fuch as 
defcribed by Mr. Mudge, be not conve- 
nient, a tea-pot, wrapping the pipe round 
with a handkerchief or towel, forming a 
fort of tube, may anfwer asa fubftitute. 


. ‘Tue food fhould be light ;_ rice or bread 
pudding ; thin broths, fago ; to.a pint of 
which, a glafs of white wine may be ad- 
ded. Panado, to which likewife, if our 
patient be not very feverifh, we may add a 
little wine. 


_ Ir the appetite be not much. impaired, 
which I have fometimes found the cafe, 
and the patient ardently wifhes to indulge 
in, fome frefh meat, it fhould be boiled. 
Roaft meat heats too much, as having its 
fat or gravy, in a great meafure, retained 
in it by the conftant rotation it undergoes 
in drefling, 
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_ »As.vegetables are laxatives and.do not 
produce,{fo much. chyle as. flefh meat. to 
difturb; the:, animal . economy, ,.we ‘may 
allow our patients fuch, of the) oletacas 
ne shuts. 


wa tgEt) oe wit ge AAAS 

mon ‘SELDOM, find, it, naag( abe Gens to 
penn or blifter*; nor have I heard of any 
cafes fo treated in a circuit of between 
twenty and thirty miles round this. place, 
fave one Lady at St. Alban’s, where the 
Surgeon thought it neceflary, and whofe 
blood indeed was confiderably inflamed, as 
appeared by the coagulable lymph fepa- 
rated onits furface. I have been informed, 
however, that in London they both. bleed 
and blifter with advantage... _In fome parts 
of the city, however, I. am authorized to 
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* One Surgeon in this town tells me, he has ap-« 
plied blifters in a few cafes where the difficulty of 
breathing was great, bending the body forward, and 
threatening (he faid) fuffocation. 
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fay, bleeding did not anfwer. Dr, Ro- 
gers, Phyfician to the Finfbury Difpenfary, 
Clerkenwel], whofe opportunity of f{eeing 
the difeafe has been extenfive both in his 
public Difpenfary and private practice, in+ 
forms me,. that in place of finding it ac- 
companied in general with much inflam- 
mation, it rather verges towards thé typhus 
type. In one cafe this was remarkable ; 
fo that he was obliged to adminifter the 
bark in various forms. This patient was a 
ita and of a delicate habit. | 


“My. friend Dr. Willan likewife, Phy~ 
fician to another Difpenfary in the city, 
faw a cafe where a few ounces only of blood 
were taken away ; the confequence of which 
was @ depreffion of {pirits and lownefs of 
pulfe, where the beats could with difficulty 
be diftinguifhed for three days after, not- 
withftanding endeavours to raife it. ; 


-Vomits too, in the beginning, have 
been faid to have very good effects; but in 
| this 
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this country I have not feen a fingle emetie 
ventured on; and have heard only of twa 
or three inftances of it. They create great 
irritability ; for this reafon I fhould be 
afraid to venture on them. It is true, they 
open the pores of the furface, and relieve 
obftructed perfpifation ; but this may be 
done with more fafety without them. 


WITH ref{pect to bleeding ; the nature 
of this place and feafon, fufficiently caua 
tion againft it. The country. is woody s 
the leaves of the trees now pretty fully 
opened; hence they retain a greater quan- 
tity of moifture, and from their fhade im- 
pede the free circulation of the air; the 
rains for months paft almoft continual, and 
of courfe much ftagnating water on the 
ground. A conftant exhalation of vapour 
is daily more or lefs taking place ;. by this. 
means the atmofphere is loaded with moif- 
ture: and as the fummer is now advancing, 
when the fun fhines forth, it is with vi- 
gour, which raifes the moiture {till more. 

? This 
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This variablenefs of weather, . often in the 
fame day, is fufficient to relax the moft ro- 
buft fibre,» and‘ induce megs in the 
arene Raise | 


That this A the cafe is evident, from 
the number of intermittent fevers round 
this neighbourhood. _ Of numbers that 
dwell along the banks of a fmall rivulet 
that waters this, and feveral ether villages 
in the courfe of twelve or fourteen miles, 
fevers of this type are to be found at pre- 
fent almoft in every family. I have feen 
children under them of fix years of age, 
and one fo young as two; nor is this, as 
Jam informed, a rare occurrence. The 
typhus has likewife fhowed itfelf in feveral 
inftances of late in this place; all thefe 
plainly point at debility; for thefe reafons, 
I have not bled in a fingle cafe, excepting 
inone, of the many I faw under the pre- 
fent epidemic ; nor indeed does the ftate 
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the inflammation in the leaft warrant its 
propriety *. 


In our practice among the poor, who 
are deprived of thofe conveniencies to’ be 
met with in genteeler life, we may fully 
anfwer our purpofes by the Sp. Minder. & 
Vin. Antim, as mentioned already, giving 
plenty of milk poffet, made either with 
butter-milk, or in its ftead good vinegar. 


Muciracinous drinks may be made 
cheap, and good enough with Rad. Gly- 
cerrh, Spanifh juice, decoctions of common 
mallows, lintfeed tea, decoction of bran, 
made palatable with honey, or fuch like, 
the expence of which they may eafily bear. 


* Since this was written, a gentleman of this place 
tells me, he has bled in fome few cafes with advan- 
tage; yet I examined the blood of one of his patients, 
and it confirmed what I advanced. - The patient had 
-jnfifted, however, on being bled. 


Wor. I. Ly z Fifteen 
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Fifteen grains of nitre may be added to any 
of thefe, three times a day. 


WHETHER we practice among the poor 
or otherwife, ftrong fudorifics fhould be 
avoided. Hence Pulv. Dover. Camphor, 
and fuch like, are improper; thefe both 
heat and iritate too much. For the fame — 
reafon we fhould avoid all the warm Alexi- 
pharmics. Some order to the poor, treacle 
poffet, made with treacle and ale, and often- | 
times adding butter. This furely is an un- 
warrantable practice; it muft throw the 
patient into a copious {weat, and from fuch 
‘relaxation of the perfpirable pores, he isin 
ten times the greater danger of catching a 
frefh cold. Lubricating and foftening linc- 
tufes, will avail much in taking off the 
tickling cough, and allowing the mucus to 
thicken, thele may be compofed of Con- 
ferv. Cynofbat. ol. Amygdolar. Mucilage 
of Gum Arabic, and Paregoric Elixir, or 
Syr. Papaveris. Some add to this a few 
drops of Elix, Vitrioli: but I would ob-. 

ject 
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ject to.this, as tending, perhaps, to check 
perfpiration. 


A very ufeful and cheap Lindétus may . 
be compofed of Mucilag: Sem. Lin. Syr. 
Moror. and a few drops of Sp. Nitr. Dulc. 


SPERMACETI mixtures likewile, if it 
is judged neceflary, may be given; but the 
-Linctus feems to an{wer better. 


By fuch means as. thofe we may reafon- 
ably hope to obviate all the bad effects of 
the Influenza, without the lofs of blood in 
moft inftances, and reftore our patients to 

their former health and vigour. Let us 
| remember the proverb, xe fanguinis bumani 
prodigus, at leaft before we ufe the lancet, 
let us weigh well the fymptom that feems 
to indicate it. 


As the Author’s intention in: this little 
tract is rather to appear ufeful than elegant ; 
he has.therefore been at little pains with re- 
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gard to dition, or ornament. To write 
plain, fo as to be rightly underftood, is all 
he aims at. The humane reader will, he 
is perfuaded, eafily forgive errors of that 
nature, ‘in a {ketch written in hafte, and in- 
tended for immediate ufe; and as he has 
confulted no author in ‘drawing it up, nor 
opened a fingle book on the fubjedt, his 
_defcription is to be confidered as folely 
made. from his own obfervations, fince the 
prefent commencement of the difeafe: for 
this reafon he hopes he is not cenfurable,, 
if all its variety of Ss fee not 
enumerated. 


Tue young practitioner, who has not had 
an opportunity of {eeing the difeafe before, 
as well as the patient, may perhaps reap 
fome advantage from the fhort and imper- 
fect account given of it here. Andif this 
end be obtained, he fhail be the lefs anxious, 
on the prefent occaiion, refpecting literary 
reputation. 

Luton, Bedfordfbire, May BO; 725 
"Toe Be a 
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Dedication. Vol. I. p. 1.1.4. after Aave add granted, 
1, 9. after in general, add I am ftrongly induced. 1. ditto, 
after both add by. 1.10, 11, for ffrongly unite to call for, 
read to muke. 7 ) 


<_< eeel 
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Ch. xi. p. 1. 1. 2. from bottom, for (,) after alone read (;) 
Page 8. 1.5. for (,) after defides read (;) Ditto]. 3. from 
bottom, after Surgeon add (,). Ch. xii. p. 49. 1. laft, after 
upadd{,) p. 75.1.5. after party dele (,) p. 87.1.1. for 
law, read power. p. dos 1. 12. after zenominous, for (;) 
read (.) Ch. xiii. p. 94. 1. 9. for efed, read affed?. p. do. 
1. 7. from bottom, for minute read minutie. p. 105. in the 
note, for vol. 1. readvol.8. p.108. 1.15. for ounce, read 
ounces. ‘Ch. xiv. p. 162. 1.13. dele zor. p. do. 1, 18. for 
(;) read (?) Ch. xv. p. 192.1. 5. from bottom, for zw- 
difpenfably, read indifpenfable. p. 201. 1. i. for hire, read 
here. p. 208, 1. 12. for the army cuftoms and regulations, 
read the -cuffoms and regulations of the army. p. 225.1. 8. 
for legs, read leg. Ch. xvi. p. 239.1. 2. from bottom, after 
intermitents, dele {,) p.240.1. 11. after ov, add an. Ch. 
xvii. p. 254.1. 4. before Phyficians, add (”’) p.259.1. 5. 
from bottom, for dove, read bones. pe 276. 1. 2, for ixe- 
qualities, read quantities. Do. 1. 9. after practitioners, add (,) 
Do. 1. do. after years, dele (,) p. 300. 1. 2. from bottom, 
after bere, dele (,) p. 321.1. 10. tor was, read were. 
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